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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE struggle of the session commences on Monday or Tuesday 
night, when Mr. Gladstone will produce the text of his resolu- 
tion for the disendowment of the Irish Church, and will request 
the Government to fix an early day for the discussion. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Disraeli will plead the necessity of a reference to 
the new and more popular Parliament as his chief argument, and 
there is a rumour—which we give only for what it is worth—that 
he will hint a willingness to concede disestablishment, but not dis- 
endowment. 


The Irish debate was resumed yesterday week by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, but the speech of the evening,—in many ways the 
great speech of the debate—was Mr. Bright’s, of the power of 
which we have attempted to give some impression in another 
column. He assumed the truth of all Mr. Maguire's facts as they 
related to the present moral condition of Ireland, and of all Lord 
Mayo’s facts as they related to the present physical condition of 
Ireland, and argued that the impressions which the former ought 
tomake is far from weakened,—indefinitely strengthened,—by the 
separate impression which the latter ought to make. He argued 
that if it is wise to lend money to tenants,—as Lord Mayo pro- 
poses,—for improvements in which they would have only a tem- 
porary interest, it is far wiser to lend it for the sake of helping 
them to become proprietors, and identify themselves absolutely 
with the soil of the country. He argued powerfully for the disestab- 
lishment of the Protestant Church and withdrawing the Regium 
Donum from the Presbyterians, but for breaking the fall in both 
instances by some absolute grant out of the capitalized property of 
the Church, and a corresponding grant to the Catholics, to make 
up for the cessation of the Maynooth grant, and to put them on 
an equality with the others. He concluded in a strain which, 
even for Mr. Bright, was unusually exalted and solemn, speaking 
of the thick darkness which brooded over Ireland, and indeed all 
the British Empire, citing from the old psalm that ‘ to the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness,” and exhorting Parliament to 
try if perfect uprightness and justice might not, first, evoke this 
light, and, in time, dispel this cloud for ever. Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s reply was an intellectual chirrup. 


The last night of the debate, Monday, was opened by Mr. 
Monsell in the dull and cautious, but fortunately short speech, of 
Roman Catholic ex-official treading on delicate ground, and not 
quite comfortable as to the disposition of the priesthood with 
regard to the proffered Catholic University. He was followed 
by Mr, Butler-Johnstone,-who proposed to confute Mr. Mill out 
of his own book with regard to the land tenure, and assured the 
House that peasant proprietorship answered in the Rhine pro- 
Vinees because the culture of the vine was suited to that kind of 
holding ; in Belgium because there were large cities to buy the 
produce and carry off the surplus population ; in India for some 
other reason unstated (probably specially connected with rice), 
and, in a word, that the one place where of all others it could 
never answer was Ireland. ‘ What might be true of those on the 
banks of the Ganges and the Hooghly would be utterly untrue 
of those on the banks of the Shannon and the Boyne.” After 
this eloquent and impressive geographical prophecy, Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone assailed the Church of Ireland, reproached his own 
leader, Mr, Disraeli, for ‘‘leaving ascendancy untouched, and 
@ggravating the evils of Ultramontanism.” Amidst loud coon 
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Butler-Johnstone, and delivered a speech rather less jocose than 
usual with this gentleman, but chiefly remarkable for adopting 
Mr. Bright's solution both of the Church question and the land 
question. ‘The Legislature always treated Ireland, he said, as 
Mr. Bumble treated the paupers. Knowing what they wanted, 
Mr. Bumble always gave them something which they did not 
want, and which was useless to them, and then they did not apply 
again. ‘The Irish tenant asked for security of tenure, and was 
offered a complicated system of compensations, which he did not 
understand, and would not accept. When the Irish asked not to 
have a ‘‘ National Church ” which did not educate the nation, they 
were offered a better distribution of the Protestant emoluments 
amongst Protestants, and a better supply of Archdeacons. Mr. 
Gregory was opposed to naked disestablishment (asking for Mr. 
Bright's proposed compromise instead), which he described by a 
phrase borrowed from Alton Locke as “‘ veera like uniting o’ men 
by just pulling off their claes, and telling them,—‘ There ye are 
a brithers noo, on the one broad fundamental principle of want 
o’ breeks.’ ” 


Of Mr. Gladstone's great speech we have spoken so much at 
length elsewhere that here we need only say that his attack both 
on the proposed University and on the let-alone Church policy was 
received with great enthusiasm on the Liberal benches, and that the 
announcement of his intention to take the formal opinion of Par- 
liament on a definite proposal to disestablish the Irish Church, and 
his declaration that it ought to be a declaration “ attended by 
some step or proceeding which will give to the people of this 
country and to the people of Ireland conclusive proof that we 
have not entered hastily or lightly on a task of such gravity, and 
that we mean what we say, and that as far as depends upon us 
this task will be performed,” was received with rapturous cheer- 
ing. When he ended by entreating the House to give justice and 
mercy to Ireland, “to raze out the written troubles from her 
brain, and pluck from her memory the rooted sorrow,” it seemed 
as if the Liberal party were united as one man in their resolve. 


Mr. Disraeli’s reply was one of his most felicitous displays of 
intellectual pluck, and certainly the most utterly infelicitous of 
all his many infelicitous suppressions of logic. ‘ Laughter” 
occurs in the Times’ report of his speech thirty-one times, often 
it is ‘* Much laughter,’"—while “ Laughter” occurs seven times 
only in that of Mr. Gladstone ;—the laughter in the latter 
case being in more than one of the seven instances derisive laughter 
of the Ministerial benches,—not at a joke, but at what they con- 
sidered an inconsistency. ‘The comparison is not uninstructive as 
to both the spirit of the speeches and the spirit of the men. Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech was a series of happy sarcasms at his opponents, 
crowned with a significant and emphatic threat,—‘ J deny your 
moral competence to come toa decision such as that which the 
honourable Member for Birmingham has recommended, and such 
as the right honourable gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire is prepared practically to carry out,—I deny your moral 
competence to do that without an appeal to the nation.” Perhaps 
Mr. Disraeli’s most really humorous tonch was that when he 
exclaimed, with regard to his much cited speech of 1844, on 
‘an absentee aristocracy and an alien Church,”—with a sort of 
sigh of regretful memory,—‘‘it appeared to me at the time I 
made it that nobody listened to it. It seemed to me that I was 
pouring water upon sand, but it seems now that the water came from 
a golden goblet.” Mr. Disraeli said not a word for the Protestant 
Establishment as it exists,—except ‘‘ What strikes me always on 





Ireland as a general principle is, that you should create, and not 
destroy.” As a general principle no doubt; but surely not always. 
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or, rather attempting to destroy, 


Is Mr. Disraeli destroying, 
feeders of 


Fenianism ? Why not, then, one of the great 
Fenianism ? 





Mr. Disraeli, when dismissing Lord Chelmsford, offered to 
recommend him for any favour he might be disposed to request 
of the Crown. Lord Chelmsford has asked nothing, but Mr. 
Disraeli, with a fine sense of the expediency of making an enemy 
ridiculous, has, according to the Times, offered the late Chancellor 
aG.C.B., which Lord Chelmsford has, with some acerbity, declined. 
Mr. Disraeli evidently remembers his mutiny in 1858, and think- 
ing him a fine though inconvenient specimen of the lawyer mili- 
tant, offers him a decoration usually reserved for warlike services. 
He should have sent him a Knighthood of the Thistle. That 
would at least have been significant, for its motto is, ‘‘ Nemo me 
impune lacessit.” 


All the intelligence received from France shows the extreme 
unpopularity of the new Military Law. The summons to join 
the Garde Mobile has been resisted by force in no less than six 
places, and in Toulouse the resistance was serious. ‘The workmen 
formed in column, sang the Marseillaise, cried “‘ Down with the 
Empire !” tore up the lists of revision, and only disappeared on the 
appearance of cavalry and artillery. ‘The General in command, 
who happened to be in Paris, rejoined his head-quarters in all 
haste, and issued a proclamation stating that he knew how to put 
down émeutes. Order has not been further disturbed, but this is 
the first émeute since the Second of December, and émeutes are seri- 
ous things in France. The Act must ultimately be applied in 
Paris,—and suppose Paris follows the example of ‘Toulouse ? 


The émeute has probably hastened the publication of a pamphlet, 
believed to be by the Emperor, but at all events republished in the 
Moniteur, upon the title of Napoleon to the throne. It is a mere 
list of the number of votes by which Napoleon I. was called to the 
Consulate, to the Consulate for life and the throne, and Napoleon III. 
to the four years’ presidency, to the ten years’ presidency, and the 
Imperial crown; and the object of its publication is unintelligible. 
Frenchmen have not forgotten these votes, even if they have 
repented them. The pamphlet contains no declaration of policy, 
no expression of the Emperor’s wishes, nothing, except the asser- 
tion of what nobody denies, that the majority of the adult males 
in France did elect him Emperor. There is, however, one signifi- 
cant remark, that every plebiscitum has increased the power of 
the Napoleons, Is the Emperor, perchance, about to seek still 
greater powers than those he now wields, power, for example, to 
issue laws without the aid of his somewhat disputatious Legisla- 
ture ? 


Ludwig, the second King of Bavaria, is, it is said, about to 
abdicate in favour of his brother Otho, a lad of nineteen. ‘The 
House of Wittelsbach seems to havea talent for abdication, this 
being the second within twenty years. The King’s grandfather 
abdicated lest he should imperil his dynasty, but he himself gives 
no reason except that he is bored to death. He looks like a 
crowned Shelley, and probably is one, music supplying to him the 
place of poetry. He is artist to the core, and the duty of 
governing, improving, and making happy four millions of people 
devotedly attached to him wearies him inexpressibly. He wants 
to study and compose in retirement, and so surrenders a crown 
which he has always declared to be the greatest of conceivable 
burdens, except a wife. Common people will probably think his 
choice somewhat ignoble, but after all Bavaria is no worse off than 
if he had died,—and kings, it is credibly reported, do die. 


The Duke of Richmond has accepted a proposition originally 
put forward in the Economist, watered it down for Parliamentary 
consumption, and embodied it ina Bill. The Economist proposed 
an official audit of Railway accounts. The Duke proposes that 
if two-fifths of the shareholders, or one half of the debentureholders, 
or two-fifths of the preference shareholders shall consent, they 
shall be entitled to an official inquiry into their affairs, with 
evidence given upon oath. That is sensible and wise, but the 
Duke forgets that the public who invest the Companies with their 
monopoly have claims too, and that intending investors would 
like inquiry before they are swindled, instead of after. Shareholders 
want to keep up prices, and are therefore not so devoted to truth 
in the abstract. The Bill, however, puts a formidable weapon in 
the hands of a minority, who will have under it a real appeal 
from the Chairman and his proxies. 


Sir John Trollope, Sir Brooke Brydges, Sir W. Stirling-Max- 


last two gentlemen will be of some use ia the Hoy 
Mr. Stirling—as we fancy he ought to be called—ig g schol 
littérateur of merit, of great possessions, and a fancy fo p° 
having assumed a baronetcy which, if his, is his tate, - 
female line, an unusual though possibly quite legal aa 
Sir John Walsh was once a colleague of Sir Cornewall lew; on, 
thinker, and a Conservative of the better educated a 
sensible school. ‘The other two gentlemen belong strict} t 
class Mr. Disraeli has so often held to up to scorn, te a 
up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” but as aan 
antediluvian. However, as the Peers usually only meet for = 
ten minutes a day, and then hold their tongues in a dignaa 
manner, they cannot do much harm. 


Se of Peery, 











The Irish Reform Bill was introduced by Lord Mayo on Th 
day night. It is remarkable as a violation of nearly every ins 
hitherto laid down by Mr. Disraeli. It leaves the county : 
untouched, but reduces the borough qualification to a Tental of 4) 
per annum, thus establishing the ‘* hard and fast” line to whic, 











well of Keir, and Sir John Walsh have been created Barons. ‘The 


he pretends to object. Four counties are to have an additiong) 
representative apiece—Cork, ‘Tyrone, Down, and Tipperary ; ang 
one city, Dublin, which seats are obtained by disfrane ii 
Downpatrick, Dungannon, Bandon, Kinsale, Cashel, and Portar. 
lington, though it is a “principle” of the English Bill to dig. 
franchise nothing totally. Mr. Gladstone accepted the Bill a 4 
whole, but hinted that he should like to see a reduction in thy 
couuty franchise, which is left untouched, nominally to make it 
equal to the English county franchise, really to retain power ix 
the hands of the landlords. Household suffrage and equal elector 
districts would probably suit Ireland, with its three large towns, 
better than this Bill, but there will probably be no severe contey 
over it. ‘The Scotch Members believe that the Irish representatiog 
cannot be worse, and the English Members are hopeless of making 
it any better. 


The Senate has fixed the 25rd inst., next Monday, for the trig 
of President Johnson, whose answers must be presented on that day, 
The charges are nine in number—the removal of Mr. Stanton and 
appointment of Lorenzo Thomas, contrary to the Tenure of Office 
Act ; the appointment of Lorenzo ‘Thomas without the consent of 
the Senate, contrary to the Constitution ; conspiracy with Loren» 
Thomas to seize the office of Secretary at War, contrary to the 
Conspiracy Act and other Acts; and that the President orderel 
General Emory not to obey the law of March 2, 1867, which pro. 
vides that military orders must issue through General Grant. Sir 
lawyers have been selected to defend the President, and the 
Senators have all taken an oath to do justice. ‘The Democray 
still hope for delay, but if the managers of the impeachment ar 
wise they will withdraw seven of the articles, and rest their cae 
on the dismissal of Mr. Stanton, which is probably illegal, and the 
appointment of Major-General 'l'homas, which is certainly uncon- 
stitutional. No evidence is required for these two except the Pre. 
sident’s own orders, and allowing for six days’ speechifying, Mr. 
Johnson might be deposed about the 3rd or 4th of April, and on 
the same day escorted by an officer of the Senate out of the White 
House. 


Miles Wetherill, the Todmorden murderer, was tried o 
Saturday, convicted, and sentenced to death. No new evidenee 
was produced at the trial, and the only defence attempted wa 
that the unprovoked brutality of the murders proved insanity 
itself—the most dangerous of conceivable doctrines. Mr. Plows 
funeral was followed to the grave by 2,000 of his neighbours, and 
his own father preached the funeral sermon. ‘This sermon has 
given rise to some severe comment, the Rev. H. A. Plow calling 
on Todmorden to set apart a day of humiliation lest the vengeance 
of the Lord should come upon them for the murder of a priest. 
‘The murder of the housemaid clearly was a trifle ; but apart from 
that forgetfulness which might be natural in a father, what a 
idea Mr. Plow must have formed of the goodness of the Almighty! 
Miles Wetherill murdered a clergyman, consequently vengeance 





must fall upon the town which assisted the victim and detests the 
murderer. We talk of justices’ justice, but it is equity compared 
with the justice of priests. 


The Prince of Wales is about to visit Ireland in order to & 
admitted to the Order of St. Patrick, to evoke the loyalty af 
Dublin, and to attend the Punchestown races. 


_ Lord Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, called 
a meeting of the Cambridgeshire Registration Society for Saturday, 
to consider future operations. His Lordship himself attended, 
and his son, Lord Royston, M.P., and a Mr. Hicks; but not on 
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other 00 
ingle man ” 
qith his family at ease. 


polders did ane . 
the “ridiculous "to proceed, dismissed what he evidently thought 


miscellaneous lot. Lord Royston explained the absence of any 
. rters other than the twenty-nine nobodies and Mr. Hicks 
— ing the country gentlemen had no opinions, and were 
p Asc to see which way things would go, and threatened that 
the Duke of Rutland and Lord Hardwicke would spend no more 
movey upon registration. Our readers will remember that this 
scene oecurred in the presence of reporters, in a county which 
once returned a Dissenting tenant-farmer, and just a year before 
the suffrage will belong to every 12/. occupier. 


The Poor Law Board has at length given its verdict upon the 
investigation into the facts disclosed by the report of the Lancet 
Commissioner of Inquiry. By dint of accepting every statement 
of the accused, Dr. Lambert and Dr. E. Smith, the Poor Law 
Inspectors, have contrived to explain some of the Lancet’s facts, 
and Lord Devon has passed judgment on their report alone. He 
admits that there is no trustworthy nurse ; that the dayroom for 
aged men is too small; that further accommodation is needed for 
infectious cases; that the lying-in ward is “quite inade- 

uste,”—just think what that gentle phrase means,—that the 
ventilation of the venereal and other wards is “ objectionable ;” 
that the towels are insufficient; that the vagrant wards are 
unsuitable; that the privies are untrapped ; that the cesspool is 
too near the infirmary ; and that there has been no constant or 
minute supervision by the guardians; and, therefore, the Earl of 
Devon censures Mr. Powell, the medical officer, whose statements 
to the Lancet Commissioners brought the disgraceful facts he 
admits to light. ‘That is all the poor get out of that inquiry, a 
formal wigging to the only official in Farnham humane enough to 
tell the truth. And then people wonder that the country begins 
to weary of a Parliament which, with its endless chatter about 
everything, will not find five minutes’ time to tell the Karl of 
Devon he has refused to do his duty. 


What are the 7%mes’ reporters about? Half the best touches in 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech of Monday are spoiled in its version of it. Mr. 
Gladstone's “‘ dangerous candour” appears as his “‘ generous can- 
dour ;” ‘‘ the young Ascanius of the hour” (Mr. Gladstone) appears 
as “the young Ascanius here ;” the House of Lords’ “ perfection of 
demeanour” appears as “perfection of manner.” Mr. Bright 
“ confesses” ** the principle of endowment” instead of “‘ contest- 
ing” it, and there are other blunders which maul Mr. Disraeli’s 
epigrammatic sentences. It is the least accurate, we think, of any 
of the principal reports of his speech, instead of the most so. 


Mr. W. H. Gladstone made his maiden speech on Monday 
during the dinner hour,—very naturally selecting a time when his 
father was not in his seat. He looked somewhat nervous; but his 
speech was polished, graceful, and well delivered, though a little 
in the debating-society style, which he probably learned at the 
Oxford Union. He was studiously moderate,—congratulated the 
Government on their proposed Catholic University, though prefer- 
ing to create one University for the whole of Ireland. On the 
land question, also, he was favourable to the proposals of the 
Government. On the Church question alone he protested. He 
was well received in a thin House, and did not exhaust the favour 
of his audience by his short speech. 


We are happy to observe Mr. E. A. Leatham’s triumphant 
teturn for Huddersfield. He defeated Mr. Sleigh, the Conserva- 
tized Radical,—'Tory Democrat perhaps he would now call him- 
self,—by 322 votes; Mr. Leatham obtaining 1,111, and Mr. 
Sleigh only 789. Working-men Conservative associations have 
not effected much in Huddersfield. 


Charlotte Wingfield,—the widow who tortured her poor little 
nephew with the malignant ingenuity on which we have com- 
mented in another column,—was found guilty, of course, without a 
moment's deliberation on the part of the jury, and the Lord Chief 
Justice sentenced her to penal servitude for fifteen years. Rela- 
tively to other penalties it was a mild sentence. No murder (with- 
out torture) ever deserved a heavier punishment. 


On Wednesday, Mr. J. A, Smith brought on a curious debate 
on his proposal to restrict the hours for opening public-houses on 
Sunday. He proposes to abolish altogether the opening of 
public-houses for drinking on the premises on Sunday, and to 
restrict the hours in which the sale of beer and spirits over the 





unty gentleman, or as Lord Hardwicke put it, ‘not a counter should be lawful, to four hours on the Sunday, between 
who is sitting upon his own estate, or at home half-past twelve and half-past two, and then again in the evening 
Twenty-nine persons not land- | between 8 and 10. In London, however, he proposed to apply a 
attend, and his Lordship declaring that it would less stringent rule. Mr. Locke and Mr. Roebuck spoke with 


great bitterness against the proposal, and in favour of the working 
man’s liberty to go to a public-house when he pleased. But almost 
all the true representatives of the working-class, Mr. Iughes, 
Mr. Melly, and others, were in favour of the Bill, and in favour 
of it, as they said, on the ground that their constituents were 
anxious for it. In London, on the contrary, there seemed to 
be some fear that it might provoke riot,—but whether the fear 
was a fear of the roughs, instigated by the licensed victuallers, or 
of the genuine working-class, was not very easy to make out. 
Anyhow, the Bill was shelved by being read a second time and 
then referred to a select committee, and will probably not go on 
this year. There is some timidity about it in the minds of sen- 
sitive legislators, and they probably want to know what the 
new constituencies will instruct them to do. 


A gentleman of the name of Johnstone, who dates from 
Burleigh Street, W.C., is entreating English laymen and clergy- 
men in our Church to sign a long narrow strip of paper addressed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on which is printed a declaration 
that the undersigned renounce all Christian communion with 
Dr. Colenso until such times as he repents of his errors. We 
suppose that the Bishop of London and all who refuse to 
sign this slip of paper,—the Bishop of London told Dr. 
Gray he was in communion with the Bishop of Natal,— 
will be subsequently held up to opprobrium as sympathiz- 
ing with heresy. Mr. Hope Johnstone asks not only for 
signatures, but stamps. For our own parts, without agreeing 
with the Bishop of Natal, we intend to put the slip of paper in 
the fire, and to send no stamps to 11 Burleigh Street, W.C. We 
venture to disagree very profoundly not only with the Bishop of 
Natal, but several other English Bishops, on various theological 
points,—but as far as we can see, there are few better Christians 
on the bench, as regards the spirit of Christian charity and zeal 
by which they are possessed, than Dr. Colenso; and if we were 
to cut ourselves off from communion with him, we should be soon 
embarked in a most hopeless attempt to construct a debtor and 
creditor account of Christian failings and graces for all the 
other bishops of the English Church, —a task to which the 
labours of Hercules would be a trifle. 


In the early part of the week there was an improved feeling in 
the market for Home Securities, and prices had an upward tend- 
ency. Since then, however, it has become inactive, and a portion 
of the advance has been lost. Consols have been 93}, g. Last 
evening they closed at 93 and 933; Reduced and New ‘Three per 
Cents., 92 to 924, and 917 to 92; Exchequer Bills, 11s. to 16s, 
prem. ; India Five per Cents., 114 to 114}; and the Bonds, 28s. 
to 33s. prem. ‘The dividend of the Bank of England for the last 
six months is 4 per cent. Quite an average business has been 
doing in Foreign Bonds and Railway Shares on rather higher 
terms. Money has been in improved request, at 17 to 2 per cent. 
for prime short paper. The stock of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land is 21,281,427/. ; in the Bank of France, 46,410,000/. 


The prospectus of the Foreign and Colonial Government Trust 
Company has been issued. The promoters propose to operate in 
various Foreign Stocks to the extent of 1,000,000/., and to issue 
certificates of 100/. each at 85, bearing interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum. ‘The Stocks purchased are to be made 
over to the ‘Trust at the prices of 18th inst., less 2/. 10s. for each 
100/. of stock, which is to represent the expense of the trans- 
action. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 13. Friday, a_i 20. 
a 15} on 15 


Mexican ove 

Spanish New ... 9... awe 355 oe B5E 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1953 ... 0. <a 54} 59$x.d, 
- - eee .. ove ose one 62 oe 624 

United States 5.20's ... 7G eve 72 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 13. Friday, March 20. 
Great Eastern... oro eee 3 ove al 


Great Northern ove ooo eee ° 1054 
Great Western on ooo eve eee ove 47 465 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ° ove 125; 1254 
London and Brighton . 48} 47 
London and North-Western oe 115} 116 
London and South-We stern ons ose ove So 85 
London, Chatham, and Dover 18} 1s} 
Metropolitan ... oe ee 1135 1l4 
Midland... ... ... 105} 1045 
North-Eastern, Berwick 102 1004 
Do. York... ooo ove e O44 ove 93 
South-Eastern... ... we -— = wo 724 ove 72} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY..- 


THE SITUATION IN A PARTY SENSE. 


HE resolution, notice of which is to be given on Monday 
night, declaring the extinction of the Irish Establishment 
a political necessity has two objects, and ought to have two 
distinct results. It is intended to abolish the Irish Church, 
as an anomaly and an oppression, and to turn out Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s Government, as one in which the country has no con- 
fidence, and it is in the connection between these two that the 
only party danger would appear to consist. Upon the fate of 
the Irish Church itself there can be little if any doubt. The 
Liberals in the House, nominal and real, possess when united 
a large majority, and upon this subject they must, willing or 
unwilling, be united. Most of them sincerely dislike the 
Establishment as an impediment to good government in Ire- 
land, and they have the strongest personal reasons for acting 
on their intellectual convictions. No Liberal who rats upon 
such a question, or who does not vote straight, and take care 
to be in attendance to do it, will ever again receive a Noncon- 
formist vote; and with a new election at hand, and a new 
constituency to be conciliated, no Liberal member will ven- 
ture to alienate finally so large a body of his supporters. 
The oldest Whig, owner of half a county, and sitting 
at present for his own property, will still be disinclined 
to reject the help of the strongest of the new elements 
Mr. Disraeli has imported into the suffrage, the Non- 
conformist twelve-pounders of the villages and unrepre- 
sented towns. They will never forgive him, and in pre- 
sence of the great addition made by the Reform Bill to the 
number of purely agricultural voters, of men, that is, who 
do not yet see that they have all to hope from the Liberals 
and nothing from the Tories, the old Whig candidate will 
need their most active alliance. Unless the Liberal squires 
have lost their heads, the Liberal vote so far will be given 
en masse, as far as England and Catholic Ireland are con- 
cerned, one or two Scotch Members only bolting under cover 
of virulent anti-Catholic convictions. There will be a good 
deal of “squirming,” we make no doubt, the squires having 
a dim impression that the property right of corporations is a 
sort of outwork of their own right, but the hesitation will 
not be great enough to influence the majority. 

The danger of failure, so far as there is any, and there is 
very little, will not lie there, but in the reluctance of a section 
of the party to pass a vote which must be accepted as one of 
want of confidence. Upon this point there can, we imagine, 
be no doubt whatever. Individually, Mr. Disraeli might, we 
frankly acknowledge, accept a vote disestablishing the Irish 
Church without increasing the public distrust in the sincerity 
of his convictions. He has always, when unembarrassed by 
office, pointed to the Irish Establishment as an alien Church ; 
of all statesmen not Catholics he has probably the least dislike 
to the Catholic organization, and he is by mental constitution 
incapable of believing that any institution can be more than 
temporarily beneficial. Indeed, if the truth were known, we 
should probably find that in defending the Establishment he 
is pursuing the policy of his Cabinet rather than his own. 
But still, no man is isolated in a free Constitution. If he 
could accept the resolution, his Cabinet could not, and in the 
present state of his party the secession of half its members 
would overthrow him just as certainly as a formal defeat. 
He must fight, and if defeated resign ; and it is this certainty 
which creates the latent hesitation among a portion of the 
majority. They are not concerned for the Irish Establish- 
ment; that may disappear, and welcome, but they are for 
different reasons fretted at their leaders’ decision to act at 
once, mutter impatiently that they want to give Mr. Disraeli 
a little more time. Some of them are afraid of the dissolu- 
tion with which Mr. Disraeli contrived with rare adroitness to 
threaten them, without absolutely pledging himself to run the 
risk, A good many are still reluctant to accept Mr. Gladstone 
as the inevitable Premier, and many more doubt, in the way 
men willing to hesitate always doubt, if a change of Ministry 
would not be disadvantageous to public business. The Tory 
Press, we see, makes a good deal of this point, talking of 
Reform Bills, and Anti-Bribery Bills, and so on, with unusual 
moderation, and, therefore, unusual effect. Above all, a good 
many are influenced by an impression they do not entertain 
strongly themselves, but their constituents do, that Mr. 
Disraeli’s Premiership is a triumph for the middle class; that 
his Cabinet, despite its Ducal Caryatides, is essentially anti- 
aristocratic; and that, if overthrown at all, it will be over- 
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be overcome. As to the dissolution, we are altogether 
able to believe in the reality of the menace. The con 
ment, it must not be forgotten, is still in form Her Maiesty’ 
Government, and when the Sovereign is supporting a rea} ‘ 
made Ministry with a majority at its back this form “os , 
in some degree a reality. If the Queen refuses permission t, 
dissolve, her Ministers have no alternative but to resign that 
is, to do the very thing they ought to do without pressing the 
alternative. Even if this were not the case, the dissolution 
would be as unwelcome to the Conservatives as to their op 
nents. Apart altogether from the tremendous fine jt on 
inflict on men whose wealth is usually in land, and to 
whom therefore heavy sudden expenditures are mos, 
obnoxious, the cry “Injustice to Ireland,” is a most dan. 
gerous one with which to go to the country. Mr. Djs. 
raeli is not personally disliked, probably never will bp 
personally disliked, by any large section of the community. 
His windows were not broken when the mob were threaten. 
ing the Ministers, and there is probably no man of equab 
rank in politics who would be so safe in a riot ; but his js 
not a name to conjure with at elections. Haif-hearted 
fretted, and opposed by the most active and determined of 
all election agents, the Nonconformist clergy and deacons, 
the party would return to Westminster sadly diminished jp 
numbers and reduced in popularity. We do not believe 
that with a new constituency almost enthroned, with the 
gravest election of this generation immediately at hand, the 
Premier will on an unpopular cry appeal to an abolished 
electorate. A dying King does not ask for a plebiscitum 
decreeing that he shall live for just one hour more. The 
interruption to public business would not be so serious as js 
supposed. The new Government could pass Scotch and Irish 
Reform Bills as easily as the old, and an ad interim law 
besides, establishing a provisional registration, while the Anti. 
Bribery Bill, if taken up by them, must pass almost without 
discussion. The Tories cannot in decency vote down their 
own measure. Public business need not be arrested for s 
week, and will after that week move all the more rapidly, 
from being once more in the hands of a Minister with s 
majority. And, finally, as to the middle-class character of 
the Tory Cabinet, we fully acknowledge, and we suspect 
most Radicals acknowledge with some bitterness, that the 
Tories have been for half a century fairer than the Whigs 
to the men who have found them energy and intellect. 
They have shown indefinitely less either of the aristocratic 
jealousy natural enough to a party which was originallya 
party of nobles, or of the wretched social flunkeyism which 9 
frequently discredits the hangers-on of the Whigs. One 
would think, to hear some of them talk, that they believed, 
like the Marquis of Rockingham, in the divine right of eldest 
sons. But the new Government, if raised to power, will nd 
be a Whig Government of the ancient type. It need notin 
the public interest be quite as weak in the Peers as the present 
one admits itself to be; but Mr. Gladstone, a Scotch mer 
chant’s son, owes as little to birth or connection as Mr. 
Disraeli himself, and he must this time come into power 
with new men and strong men about him, men whom the 
new Parliament will trust as well as this one. It would 
easy, though it would be premature, to name a Cabinet at 
least as anti-aristocratic as Mr. Disraeli’s, with its four Dukes 
in esse or in posse, and one which would leave the country 
nothing to regret in the change of Ministry, except perhaps 
the removal of Lord Stanley from the Foreign Office. That, 


no doubt, is to be regretted; first, because the country has | 


a confidence in his judgment which, whether well or 





founded, is of itself a source of strength, enabling him, asit | 


does, to act with decision even against the prejudices of his 
own followers; and because the Liberals happen to be without 
any man marked out by common consent for the Foreign 


Office ; but it must be remembered that for the day our im | 
portant foreign business is with America, that the Cabinet | 


must contain several men who understand our relations with 
the Union as well even as Lord Stanley, and that one office, 
even when well filled, does not make a Ministry. The work 
be done is not foreign work, and in every other department, 
from the Chancellorship to the Ministry of Education, the 
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will gain by the vote which, we trust, will at the 
game moment terminate an injustice which has endured for 
three centuries, and expel a Premier who in thirty years of 
Parliamentary life has carried but one measure of import- 

ce, Mr. Disraeli has had his chance; he has chosen to 
ald to men less keen-witted than himself, and for the sake 
ef the Empire, as well as Ireland, the Liberals must resume 
the responsibility of the Imperial policy, of which they have 
pever abdicated the control. 


country 





MR. GLADSTONE’S CHALLENGE. 


HE Irish Debate has not been barren either of great speak- 
T ing or greater doing. In political life words are often deeds ; 
that is, the resolve which usually immediately precedes action 
nust there immediately precede speech, and the speech once 
lsunched on the world, is in fact the action which follows 
the speaking, not in the sense in which effort may (or 
may not) follow resolve, but rather as the movement of 
the arm follows the excitement of the nerve. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great speech of Monday night was, in this sense, 
more an action than a speech. It was the final and now 
jrretrievable act which will compel the Liberal party,—when- 
ever they may have the power,—and which will probably 
give them the power,—to remove once for all the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland. If there be,—as there probably 
vill be,—Liberals to whom that policy is an offence and a 
stumbling-block, that will be their personal loss; but they 
will have no power to arrest the rapidly increasing momentum 
of a popular conviction, which, slow as it was in reaching 
maturity, is now accumulating a new mass of adherents, and 
visibly accelerating its rate of motion towards its end, with 
every fresh week and month. In the recent debate three prin- 
cipal figures, three great statesmen, are so prominent as to make 
all the others, however eloquent, seem mere contributors of 
words beside them;—for these three have undoubtedly in 
their several ways contributed what is much more than words, 
—words that are embryo things,—to the result; we need 
scarcely say that we speak of Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Bright, in the noble and massive entreaties of his speech 
of Friday week, seemed to be, and was, stretching forth to 
Ireland rather earnests and pledges of a totally new spirit in 
England than any individual opinions or ideas. When he 
insisted that Mr. Disraeli’s offer of a Catholic University at 
the present crisis was like the policy of the mountebank who 
sold pills “that were very good against the earthquake,” he 
only expressed with his usual humour the indignation which 
Treland must feel at an offer so irrelevant to the great injustice 
of Protestant ascendancy of which she complains. But when 
he warmly pressed his own Nonconformist friends to sacri- 
fice something of their most treasured prepossessions for the 
sake of a settlement that may soften the bitterness of 
feeling on the part of those whose interests are as- 
sailed, when he asked for the removal of the Establish- 
ment not as a triumph for a party cry, but as the 
means whereby all the mutually hostile religions in Ireland 
may be able to meet on equal ground without envy, without 
bitterness, and without grudge, even as souls of different faiths 
may meet in the world of spirits when the “liveries” of sec- 
tarian opinion are stripped off, he did much more than shake 
the Establishment by his eloquence,—he made Catholics and 
Nonconformists feel that there would be real pain in the duty 
before them, and that any concession by which they could 
honourably diminish that pain would be even more welcome 
to them than to their opponents; and he made the truest 
friends of the Established Church feel that there would be 
something hard and almost intolerable in the old attitude 
of defiant and unyielding resistance. A speech nearer to 
an action—and to an action of the grandest kind,—a 
speech which gave a more direct impulse to the forces 
of mutual forbearance and self-denial on all sides, a speech 
more full of sympathy with all parties without partizanship 
for any, and yet at the same time more directly practical in 
facilitating retreat and promoting concession, a speech which 
succeeded better in making all realize that there would be 
moral dignity and not humiliation in the sacrifices which were 
required from them, was never delivered in the House of 
Commons. It was a speech which made the bitterest Tories 
relent in their attitude of hard resistance, and the bitterest 
Radicals soften the rude, aggressive tone of their attack. 





proposal of conceding all that justice would permit, or so great 
a dignity to the tone of pathetic and disinterested entreaty, in 
which he implored all parties to rise above the blinding mists 
of party feeling, and sacrifice something of cherished preference 
for the national peace and welfare. No man ever succeeded so 
well in completely exchanging the réle of an agitator who rouses 
class against class, a ré/e which has so often,—and not always 
quite without justice,—been attributed to him, for that of a 
genuine peacemaker, not one who offers hollow and tricky com- 
promises, but who appeals so earnestly to the heart of all parties 
as to divest compromise of every appearance of politic bargain 
or vulgar expediency. Mr. Bright’s grand speech did more to 
draw the noblest men of all parties nearer to each other than 
long years of discussion had effected before. 

When Mr. Gladstone rose on Monday night, he had quite 
a different function to perform,—not to dispose all inde- 
pendent minds towards an equitable settlement, but to 
make Ireland feel that one party, at least, in the State 
had a leader who, whether followed by his party or not, 
would resist any further delay in the removal of the one 
visible injustice, the character of which was acknowledged, 
and the remedy for which is simple, though not easy. 
He had to show that the time for action is ripe, is over-ripe, 
and also what kind of action is now possible. And he had to 
pledge himself that, as far as his responsibility extended, the 
dilatory policy should be at an end. His words, therefore, 
were weighty with great and inevitable consequences. They 
were far more than words, they were felt as powers in a 
thousand Irish parishes,—powers transforming and mortgag- 
ing the future. Mr. Gladstone evidently felt this, and spoke 
not only with his usual eloquence of speech, but with something 
of what Dr. Newman calls “ eloquence of deed.” He spoke as 
if his own long hesitation, though he was notoriously at the 
head of a divided and unprepared party, had weighed upon 
his own mind. He spoke as if he had keenly felt the painful 
character of the duty of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland,—first suspended, as Mr. Disraeli needlessly insisted, 
at Mr. Gladstone’s own instance two years ago,—without pro- 
posing simultaneously what might tend to reconcile the more 
reasonable Irish to our rule. He pointed out, as we have so 
often pointed out, how greatly the improved physical condi- 
tion of Ireland aggravates the symptom of a widely existing 
disaffection, and that this disaffection, “if not more 
violent, was more reasoned and deliberate than ever.” He 
insisted, with a depth and warmth of pathos that must 
have gone to the heart of the Irish people, on the impos- 
sibility that a stream of exiles so vast and continuous would 
leave Ireland with the same deep passion for their old 
home, and the same deep resentment against the laws and 
government by which that home was ruled, if there were 
no justification for such a feeling,—that here, at all events, the 
vox populi had a vox Dei within it. He drew the true infer- 
ence from Lord Mayo’s unfortunate remark that Irishmen in 
Canada and Australia are heartily loyal, while Irishmen in the 
United States are savagely hostile to England,—namely, that 
in Canada and Australia their security of tenure as farmers and 
their equal religious treatment under a British Government 
obliterate the old resentment against Great Britain, while in 
the United States their bitter memories alone determine their 
feeling towards us. He pointed out how the careful primary 
education which we now give to Irish children tends at once 
to make them better men and,—so long as these grievances 
continue,—worse subjects, because more awake to political 
wrongs. He exonerated himself from all responsibility for 
the Ecclesiastical Titles’ Act, on which at the first he had 
bestowed, he said, “anything but benediction.” He declared 
his willingness to help any reasonable railway scheme for 
Ireland, “provided” the pecuniary help it offers to Ireland 
“be equal, provided it be public, provided it be undisguised, 
and provided it operate not on this class or on that class or 
section, but go to the whole community.” He opposed with 
warmth,—but in no sectarian or anti-Catholic, but rather in 
a strongly anti-sectarian spirit,—the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to appropriate anew annual grants of money to sec- 
tarian purposes, such as the proposed Catholic University, 
“with a phantom train of figures,” namely, possible grants 
of the same kind to various Catholic Colleges—‘ what we 
know not, and how many we know not”—in the rear. He 
earnestly deprecated this retrogressive policy of Government 
grants to special religious sects, gently bantered Lord Mayo on 
the coaxing and endearing boast he had made of entrusting 


There have been greater adepts at mere compromise than Mr. | his “ first confidences” on this subject to Parliament, in the 
Bright. But no man ever gave so great a nobility to the | hope of reconciling it to this foolish policy of retrogression, 
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and pointed out that this untimely birth, and the equally un- 
timely suggestion of an increased grant of Regiuwn Donum to 
the Presbyterians, were meant as mere supports and buttresses 
of the existing anomaly of an endowed Protestant Church,— 
mere modes of diminishing the scandal attaching to our 
enjoyment of “the blessing and the luxury of the Irish 
Establishment.” On the land question Mr. Gladstone went as 
far as a leader who must always wait for at least the majority 
of his followers could possibly go. He declared against the 
principle of the English custom of giving the tenants’ improve- 
ments to the landlord, in the absence of any specific provision, 
— insisted on the necessity of setting up the opposite rule in 
Ireland,—and declared his wish, in case the State became 
possessed for any purpose of the ecclesiastical estates of Ireland, 
that Mr. Bright’s plan for creating a farming proprietary should 
be tried with such estates. Coming to his greatest theme, 
the Irish Church, he made most eloquent and impressive 
use of the hostile questions put early in the evening from 
opposite sides of the House with respect to the dangerous 
and violent language recently used—in opposite senses, of 
course — by a Protestant clergyman, a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a Catholic priest, at public meetings in 
Ireland. The richly endowed fellowships of Trinity College, 
Mr. Gladstone observed, yield much the same description of 
fruit as the poverty of the Catholic Church. “The man that 
smarts under inequality uses viclent and unseemly language, 
and the man who is threatened with nothing but equality 
uses language of the same violent and unseemly character.” 
What, then, was to be done but to lay the axe to the root of 
the tree “which engenders this poisonous and _pestilential 
fruit’? And then in a powerful and most impressive conclu- 
sion, Mr. Gladstone “ developed ” the meaning of the religious 
equality for which he contended, explaining it as “disestablish- 
nent,’’—adisestablishment to be effected with all possibleallow- 
ance both for vested interests and for the embarrassments of an 
established faith suddenly thrown on voluntary resources,—but 
still disestablishment. In words only less eloquent than the re- 
solve he had taken and the intensity of purpose with which he 
had adopted it, Mr. Gladstone concluded the noble speech which 
registers the doom of the Protestant monopoly in Ireland. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech contributed no less, in its way, to 
the result which is now plainly visible than either Mr. 
Bright’s or Mr. Gladstone’s. But its way was not, of course, 
their way. He came up to the table with all the elasticity 
and vigour of a general whose courage rises with the breaking- 
out of the battle. He made merry over the great crisis which 
had waited seven hundred years according to Mr. Gladstone, 
in order to overwhelm him, “ the most unlucky of Prime Minis- 
ters,”” on his first assumption of office. He repudiated Lord 
Mayo’s express words as to the endowment of the Catholic 
University and Colleges. Tle quizzed the Liberals on the 
friendship of Cardinal Cullen, who was, he said, “a distin- 
guished member of the Liberal party.” He laughed at the 
philosophers, while philosophizing himself on the principle of 
endowments. Ile took a mild vengeance on Lord Russell for 
accusing him of a deceptive policy, by reproaching him for 
injuring the “ perfection of demeanour” proper to the House 
of Lords. He bantered Mr. Gladstone, who had been pointed to, 
he said, by Lord Russell as “the young Ascanius of the hour,” 
for proposing an ecclesiastical policy in Ireland quite different 
from that which Lord Russell had conceived. In short, he used 
every weapon which a man of genius could snatch at, except 
serious and earnest argument. From argument he effectually 
diverted the House. He identified, as far as he dared, the 
principle of the Irish Establishment with the principle of all 
religious establishments, and tried to win a victory by 
enlarging on the destructive character of the policy of abolish- 
ing good and popular religious endowments,—which was his ex- 
cuse for not abolishing bad and hateful endowments. This, sup- 
plemented by a hint (probably not serious, though most menac- 
ingly put) of a penal dissolution, was all Mr. Disraeli had to 
say at this critical moment of his administration. He said 
no word for the Irish Establishment, but argued zealously for 
the English and Scotch Establishments, and tried to shelter 
the injurious endowment under the egis of the beneficent 
endowments. In fact, it is the Irish Church Establishment 
which threatens the English and Scotch Establishments, not 
the latter which protect the former. If it had not been 
for the former, the rebellion against the latter would 
never have been half so fierce. In throwing it over, 
the principle of established churches is not wrecked, but 
perhaps saved from wreck. It is this sacrifice which 
may in all probability so lighten the ship as to enable 
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it to weather the storm. When Mr. Disraeli insisteg 0 

the excellence of the principle of endowments as a sath. 
for standing by the Irish Church, he was as reckless as g on 
who insists on the excellence of music as a reason for perpetuate 
ing discords. The truth is, Mr. Disraeli’s speech,—keen 
gladiatorial, supremely dexterous as it was,—was an attempt to 
defeat his opponents with swords of shadow, and confuse 
them with threatening puffs of mist. He, the most acute of 
all combatants, could say nothing for that which he Wag 
defending, except what applied only to that which Wag 
not attacked. He had to menace with unreal weapons and 
entice with still more unreal allurements,—to frighten the 
English Church when only the Irish was in danger, and to allure 
by promises that he was “on the eve”’ of some ineffable dige 
covery,—a discovery that would “terminate the sorrows of 
afflicted centuries,”"—but which had as yet only reached the 
stage of sanguine presentiment even in his own mind. Whey 
so accomplished a warrior, in his moments of highest 
mettle, has nothing better to say than this, he seals his owy 
fate, and echoes the doom which his adversaries haye pro 
nounced in those most convincing of all accents which bear 
witness that he has failed to make a good fight, only because 
the resources for a good fight have absolutely ceased to exist, 





THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE PEOPLE. 
N R. DISRAELI does not often spoil a new idea or a great 


epigram by misapplication for temporary purposes, but 
he did spoil one in his great speech of Thursday. He wanted 
to warn the House, and more especially his own party, of g 
new fact in English politics, the junction which has been 
effected between the “ Philosophers” and the People—g 
great and, as he would have put it if unembarrassed by the 
necessities of debate, a very striking truth. He wished, how. 
ever, to create an aristocratic prejudice against the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, and therefore put his thesis in this 
way :—“‘But the Nonconformists in the present day have 
allies that in the days of the Stuarts they did not possess, 
They have a body, very limited in number, but very in- 
fluential from their intellect, and from another cause to which 
I will advert in a moment—I mean the philosophers. Now, 
the philosophers must always be very limited in number, but 
they are necessarily, from their character and pursuits, men 
of great intellect and intelligence, and they always exercise a 
great influence over the Press. They exercised a great in- 
fluence over the Press before the French Revolution by means 
of the Encyclopedia, and in England at the present day there 
is not a leading article that strikes you that you may not 
almost always trace to a philosopher. The philosophers 
assist the Nonconformists, and though they have not a single 
point in sympathy, this union between the Nonconformists 
and the philosophers makes a most active and influential 
body in the State.” Nothing can be more inaccurate than the 
form in which this thought is expressed, nothing sounder 
than the thought itself. Not only is there no general sym- 
pathy between the philosophers and the Nonconformists, but 
there is very seldom any power of united action. In this 
very case of the Irish Church, for example, the philosophers 
would most of them be ready to endow Catholicism, a measure 
which the Nonconformists would resist to the death, which 
disgusts and irritates them until they have scarcely patience 
to discuss it, and are ready to break with their best allies for 
merely considering it reasonable. But it is true that a long 
sequence of causes has induced the “philosophers,” —that is, the 
men disposed to settle political questions by reference to 
utility in its highest sense, to first principles,—and the 
masses of the people to join hands, and that their union 
makes a new and most effective power. The cause of 
this junction is not far to seek. For the first time m 
English history, though not for the first time in the his 
tory of the world, the class which is more or less accurately 
described as the philosophers, the men who have made of 
politics a study, who have thought out the propositions which 
the majority of minds simply accept or resist, have become 
imbued with the passion of sympathy for those “ common 
millions,” their dreary lives, their closed opportunities, their 
ceaseless toil; and this sympathy, next perhaps to faith, is the 
strongest of mental forces. It has impelled them, properly 
men of the closet, into action, and Parliamentary action hav- 
ing been forbidden by an aristocratic régime,—a regime which 
fines a member for serving his country on the average 
1,000/. a year,—they have addressed themselves, as Mr. 
Disraeli truly enough says, to the Press. The change which 
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has in consequence come over the tone of the Press is _per- 

‘Jy marvellous. With the single exception of the 7%es, 
or Y refiect, as it has always reflected, the ideas of the upper 
. n of the middle class,—always Philistine, and for the 
to be nearly powerless,—every paper, Tory, Whig, or 
ical strives, with more or less of success, to settle every 
sostion by an appeal to first principles, to go to the roots of 
things, to consider on every possible occasion what is best for 
the millions around, without reference to anything except the 
relation between means and ends. They differ, of course, as 
tp means most violently, and in one solitary case, that of the 
Negro, as toends; but in all there is a new spirit, anew habit of 
sind, anew and terribly solvent method of considering public 
questions. The Tory journals try Mr. Mill s proposals by Mr. 
jfil’s own methods, and the Radical journals apply their 
ultimate principles to resist the concession of Radical demands. 
Read the articles now published in journals of all shades of 
opinion on foreign affairs, on education, on trade unions, on 
endowments, on creeds, and you will find in all, the Times 
excepted, a distinct proclivity towards the philosophical mode 
of treatment, rigid inguiry into facts, rigid induction from the 
ts, rigid effort to bind the contending parties to the single 
Reflect for a moment on the 


’ 


sae that the republic benefit. 

absolute extinction of “ spread-eagleism” in the papers, on 

the desperately literal way in which our external power is dis- 
cased, a way which frequently becomes deceptive, because 

‘ournalists in their desire to be realistic ignore all latent pos- 

sibilities of power. Remember the way in which the Tory 
papers upheld household suffrage, when it had once been pro- 

by their leaders, as the only possible resting-place for a 
Constitution which could no longer he balanced on the old and 
narrow ledge. Look at the desperate fight for the representa- 
tion of minorities, in which Peers and Reds, the Stundard and 
the Spectator, men like Lord Cairns and men like Mr. Mill, 
all found themselves contending side by side against those of 
both parties who resisted innovation. We venture to say that 
when the fight comes on about the Irish Church, the most 
Tory or the most Churchy paper in England will wage its 
war on totally new ground, will talk very little of history, 
and less of dogma, will say nothing about the Sovereign’s 
oath, or the intrigues of Jesuits, or the “glorious and immortal 
memory ;” but will endeavour to prove, with more or less of 
moderation in thought, if not in words, that the doomed insti- 
tution is beneficial in a high sense to the people of Ireland. 
Action will have to be decided, by Tory as well as Liberal 
consent, on grounds of “ utility,”—-we use the word in its 
highest sense,—and not of sentiment or of prejudice. The 
arguments of a hundred thinkers outside Parliament, men who, 
whatever their vocation, are in Mr. Disraeli’s sense “ philo- 
sophers,”-—lawyers, professors, clergymen, poets, or whatever 
they may be,—will be published, will be heard, and will be 
answered with a new respect. Dr. Temple, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, Mr. F. Harrison, Mr. Greg, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and 
ahandred more (we quote only typical names) now intervene 
in a debate as effectively as Members of Parliament, and nine 
times out of ten they intervene to express and solidify the 
otherwise fluid thought of the mass of the people. Time was 
when every one of the thirty or forty propositions for revolu- 
tionizing Irish tenure would have been set down as “ socialist,” 
and summarily dismissed. Now, even statesmen and squires, 
always impatient of abstract thought, perceive that behind 
the philosophers is the multitude, that through their often 
scrannel pipes is pouring the irresistible volume of the popular 
voice, and they argue instead of sneering. For good or for 
evil, the masses have found generals, the leaders armies, and 
neither armies nor generals can ever again be contemptuously 
set aside. Lord Stanley still talks of quackeries, but Lord 
Stanley is none the less compelled to study which of these 
quackeries will least injure the system he has at heart, and 
Whig nobles, as indisposed as he to quacks, are going to 
admit all revolutionary principles at once by trying new ex- 
periments in tenure, par preéférence on Bishops’ estates! 
Verily, as Mr. Disraeli sees, the “philosophers” with the 
people behind them are strong. 

Whether the ultimate results of this junction will be good 
or bad we do not just now attempt to foretell; but this much 
at least is certain, they will be great. Two forces, each in 
itself essentially revolutionary, that is, disposed to consider the 
benefit of the people—utility in its highest sense—as the sole 
earthly law, have at last just joined hands, and mutually sup- 
Ply each other’s deficiencies in power. The “ philosophers ” 
of to-day are instinctively opposed to compromises, to half- 
measures, to leave inefficiencies in existence because it is easier 








to let them exist ; and so, for different reasons, are the masses 
of the people. Ask a crowd anywhere in England their 
opinion on such and such a scheme for the “reform” of the 
Trish Church, or redistribution of its revenues, and they have 
none to offer. But ask them whether we shall disestablish 
or continue that institution, and the roar of reply for or 
against will be unmistakably loud. The philosophers, 
for totally different reasons, are of precisely the same temper. 
The thing is either bad or good. If good, keep it; if bad, 
abolish it, that is their syllogism, modified only by the new 
power of allowing for popular prejudices which has accrued 
to them from their new sympathy with popular needs. We 
venture to say that thirty years ago a possible Premier in Mr. 
Gladstone’s position would have proposed half-a-dozen com- 
promises between ascendancy and equality before he came 
to the naked proposition, “The Irish Church as a State 
Establishment must cease to exist.” And we venture to say 
that the Mr. Mills of thirty years ago would not have cared 
so jealously for life interests, patrons’ rights, and claims of 
long establishment ; but would have regarded all such con- 
cessions, concessions as they now think to simple justice, as com- 
promises with wrong. Look at this matter of education. In 
an hour, as it were, the true logical or philosophic idea, 
compulsion, for one generation at least, has come to the front, 
and the most abstract of principles, as squires think, a principle 
which but yesterday exposed its advocates to the charge of 
“intellectual fanaticism,” is to-day the cry of the masses. 
They will go as far as the philosophers, and further than the 
statesmen. Mr. Bright says Mr. Mill’s scheme for the refor- 
mation of the land tenure “ goes too far.” Possibly ; does it go 
too far for the masses of Irishmen who under the new Reform 
Bill shouldelect all the Irish representatives? It will be the same 
with other questions. The “philosophers” who want affairs put 
as right as they can be put, and not merely as right as they can 
be put without innovations, will not estimate antiquity at more 
than its value, or conserve anything which cannot be proved 
to be useful, or make compromises unless absolutely needful ; 
and will the people? Why should they? What have they 
to gain by abstaining from carrying ideas to their logical or, 
as it may be described, their revolutionary limit? Take as an 
example the Army. The “ philosophers” will, undoubtedly, 
demand that the Army become an ordinary department of the 
State, directly responsible to Parliament; that all restrictions 
upon the promotion of soldiers, whether arising from law or 
prejudice, cease ; that the Army become a profession in which 
efficiency for battle shall be the solitary end of organization. 
Is it from the people that there will be resistance to that 
logical and extreme view, or is it not also theirs? They, at 
all events, want no compromise between the ideas of privilege 
and of careers open to all alike. They will open them com- 
pletely, logically, because it is their interest, just as the philo- 
sophers will because it is their conviction. We remember 
that Mr. Mill was once asked by a Committee of the House of 
Commons if he really thought a horse couper’s son a fitting 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and his reply, “ Yes, if he 
is qualified,” was considered quite fanatical,—dictated by a 
philosophical, and therefore absurd, theory of equality. What 
are the millions now enthroned likely to think about that? With 
Mr. Mill. or with Lord Ellenborough ? That scheme of distri- 
buting office according to intellectual qualification alone may 
be wise or foolish,—we are not enthusiastic for it,—but it cer- 
tainly was the scheme of the “ philosophers” of the day, as 
opposed to the politicians, and now—just try to get India out 
of the Householders’ grip! The thought of the thinker and 
the interest of the taxpayer are running in the same groove, 
and privilege is powerless to defend itself. It cannot hope to 
answer its antagonists, and as to despising them,—the tread 
of the multitude is not a sound at which statesmen laugh, 
and it is the multitude which is behind the Encyclopsdists. 
To-day, Mr. Disraeli can still excite roars of laughter by saying 
that the philosophers and the people have joined hands; to- 
morrow, which will help a candidate best, a recommendation 
signed by a Peer, or a recommendation signed by Mr. Mill ? 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF NEW YORK. 
VERY twenty years the Constitution of the State of New 
4 York, which is for New Yorkers almost as important 
as that of the United States, undergoes revision, and the 
process has just been completed. After a severe party con- 
test the Convention has agreed upon a new fundamental 
law, which appears to be acceptable to all sections of the 
Republican party, and which will, it is believed, be passed 
by a large majority of the electors to whom it must be 
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submitted for ratification. The changes introduced after ; 
twenty years of experience are not a little curious, as indicat- 

ing the current of opinion in a purely democratic Anglo-Saxon | 
State. There appear to be two tendencies at work at the same | 
time in two different directions—a desire to push democratic | 
principles to their logical extreme, and a desire to protect the | 
State from some of the consequences of democracy. The 
last relic of restriction on the suffrage, for example, is swept | 
away. There was but one, a small property qualification | 
exacted from coloured persons, and this is quietly, but signifi- | 
cantly omitted. Then, the great difficulty of the Union, the 

possibility of a jar between the Constitution and the people— 

the unchanging document and the mobile opinion—is provided | 
for in the most democratic and yet the most English way. 

Any amendments to the Constitution may be proposed in the 

Legislature, and if passed by a majority of all members elected | 
—not, like other Bills, of all present—in two successive 

sessions, then they are to be submitted for final rejection or 

ratification to the electors, and if accepted become parts of the 

Constitution. Thisdevice, which already exists in Massachusetts, 

is precisely our own plan, although we submit the members 

who are to make the law to popular vote instead of the law 

itself, and it exactly meets the present difficulty of the United 

States. It makes a plebiscitum supreme, and indicates, we 

imagine, the mode in which Americans will ultimately extri- 

cate themselves from their bondage to a document no longer 

in accord either with circumstances or with the national will. 

And as if to show that this arrangement is not formal, the 

Constitution requires that one question, the nomination, 

instead of the election, of the principal judges shall be sub- 

mitted to the people. At present they are elective. The 

ablest and most honest men in the State wish that they 
should be nominated by the Governor, with the consent of 
the Senate ; but this proposal, which is of the last import- 
ance, excited party passions so fiercely that it is to be sub- 
mitted directly to the electors of the State for their “yeas” 
or “nays.” They are not influenced, as the Convention is, by 
the foreign opinion of New York City. 

With the very great exception of this recognition of the 
plebiscitum as above all State laws, the Constitution which 
recognizes it included, the changes are all in a conservative 
direction. Senators, for instance, are to be elected for four 
instead of for only two years, thus making them as inde- 
pendent as Presidents; and equal electoral districts are abo- 
lished in favour of election by counties. This is a remarkable 
provision, indicating, one would think, either a great in- 
erease of vitality in county life, or a strong recoil against 
purely symmetrical and levelling arrangements. Each 
county—Hamilton excepted, which votes with Fulton, as our 
own Nairn does with Elgin,—is to have one member, however 
few its people may be, and as many more as its population 
requires, ‘‘as near as may be,” but in no case can a county 
be divided by the junction of parts of it with other counties. 
It is to have its separate life, like a State, and its boundaries 
are not to be “ruled out” by a surveyor for electoral pur- 
poses. New York City is, of course, declared a county by 
itself. Under this scheme the suburbs of New York will cease to 
dominate neighbouring districts, and many counties must have 
consented to surrender part of their electoral power rather 
than cease at election time to be separate entities, a curious 
and we should say a decidedly good sign of the times. 
Counties will thus acquire, and probably be proud of, a 
special character in their choice of representatives. At the 
same time, and probably from the same motives, the powers 
of the County Parliaments, called, with singular want of 
verbal dignity, Boards of Supervisors, are greatly increased, 
extending apparently to the rectification of any illegality 
committed by any municipality within their limits. A general 
code of municipal law is to be drawn up, and the Constitution 
deprives the State of its special power over New York, a 
power often beneficially exercised, but apt greatly to embar- 
rass State politics. For the future, laws regulating municipali- 
ties must, except in extreme cases, be general, and not special 
to one city. Further, even if the electors resolve to retain the 
privilege of electing judges, they will not be removable after 
short terms, as at present; but will sit either for fourteen years, 
or until they attain the age of seventy, when they must retire, 
even if their terms have not expired. 

The most striking provisions of the new Constitution, 
however, are those directed against bribery, which are far 
more searching and severe than anything known among our- 
selves. Hitherto it has been nearly impossible to punish 





bribery, because it was nobody’s special interest to prosecute, 


. aa, 
and because the bribee was as punishable as the briber 
could not therefore either give evidence or be interro, ? 
Bribery therefore had become a business, bills are Constant} 
passed for money, and a very considerable proportion of th 
State officials, including, according to New York scandal 
sundry judges, employ their authority under the irfluence f 
direct corruption. Under the new law, however, every official 
of any kind, including members of the Legislature, who shall 
receive a bribe, is declared guilty of felony, is liable to five 
years’ imprisonment, and a fine not exceeding 5,000 do 
—much too snfall‘an amount. The briber goes free, unless 
indeed, his bribq was rejected, in which case he also is guilty 
of felony, a clase ‘which shows conclusively the magnitud, 
of the evil to’ be suppressed. It is, of course, whol] 
immoral, as it’ punishes unsuccessful more than oun 
ful crime; but it is intended at once to deter bribers 
who will run a serious risk in corrupting an honest man, 
and to punish insult. The great clause is, however, a 
follows :—“ Section 4.—Any district attorney who shall f,i] 
faithfully to prosecute the violation in his county of any pro. 
vision of this article which may come to his knowledge, shall 
be removed from office by the Governor, after due notice ang 
an opportunity of being heard in his defence. The expenses 
which shall be incurred by any county investigating and pre. 
venting any charge of bribery, or attempting to bribe any State 
officer or member of the Legislature within such county, and 
of receiving bribes by any State officer or member of the Legis. 
lature, in said county, shall be a charge against the State, and 
their payment by the State shall be provided for by lay,” 
Anybody, therefore, can complain, the public prosecutor must 
prosecute, and the county bears all expenses,—three provisions 
which would very speedily extinguish bribery in Great Britain, 
To make the offence still more rare, the Constitution removes its 
great cause, private-bill legislation. ‘The Legislature shall 
not pass local or special laws authorizing the sale, mortgaging, 
or leasing of the real property of minors or other persons under 
disability ; changing the names of persons; for laying out, 
working, or discontinuing public or private roads or highways; 
for granting to any individual, association, or corporation the 
right to lay down railroad tracks, or in any case for which 
provision now exists, or shall hereafter be made by any general 
law. The Legislature shall pass general laws providing 
for the cases before enumerated in this section, and for all other 
cases which, in its judgment, can be provided by general law.” 
That clause is a little vague if the Legislature is itself dis 
honest, but its intention is obvious ; and as a secure seat for 
four years will attract good men to the Senate, it may very 
possibly be very strictly interpreted. If not, a still stricter 
one can be prepared, and, under the new law of the plebisd- 
tum, can be passed without waiting, as Reformers must do at 
present, for the best part of a generation. On the whole, the 
new Constitution shows that New York, despite the character 
of its capital, is governed by men who have a sincere desire 
that Government, while it must be strictly democratic, shall 
also be steady, that the laws shall be fearlessly administered, 
and that pecuniary corruption, the special vice, or rather the 
special disease, of Anglo-Saxon societies, shall be firmly, 
though cautiously, rooted out. 


POLITICAL CRITICISM OF MR. DISRAELL 


: Duke of Argyll and Mr. Goldwin Smith have both, 

during the last week, made formidable onslaughts on Mr 
Disraeli, the one speaking, of course, as a politician in the 
House of Lords, the other writing as a literary man in th 
Press. Both of these criticisms laboured under the diss 
vantage of being directed against a man who was unable t 
answer them,—a real and very right disadvantage, whiel 
attaches to all such estimates in the minds of all just readen, 
—and yet not a disadvantage which by any means deprives 
them of value and force. We by no means agree with those wht 
condemn the Duke of Argyll’s vigorous and effective criticism, 





on the ground that Mr. Disraeli was only represented by Loni 
Nor do we condemn Mr. Goli- 


Cairns in the Upper House. 
win Smith’s rasping and almost savage onslaught in the Mar 
chester Examiner, except for its unmeasured and onesided wrath. 
There is no discussion of political life which is really mor 
important for the public, more educating to the public, tha 
the accurate estimate of public men. If fair opportunity aris 
in either House in legitimate relation to public business, as it di 
in the House of Lords in relation to the rating principle 
no debates are more generally useful than those w 

help to fix and regulate the public estimate of public me 
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———— . . 
Ordinary politicians form rather prejudices than reasoned 
‘mates, or else form no accurate impressions at all. To 


‘oct the truth of the assertions made in Mr. Disraeli’s 
tter to the Zimes, was a political duty which only a 
olitician could discharge with any weight, and 
to be conscientiously discharged by a man of 
real weight. But though the Duke of Argyll took up but 
one passage in Mr. Disraeli’s life, and Mr. Goldwin Smith 
took up the whole,—the effect of the Duke’s sifting of Mr. 
Disraeli’s letter will be far greater than that of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s too brilliant invective. And this, not because the 
one critic was a Duke, and the other only a literary man, but 
peeause the solid Duke’s criticism was painstaking, and, 
to the last degree, loaded with proof ; while Mr. Goldwin 
Guith’s letter a littie strains the facts, and certainly violently 
exaggerates the evil motives of Mr. Disraeli’s career. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith misses his mark by overdoing the in- 
rective. No public man has ever been more sharply 
giticized in this journal than Mr. Disraeli. His success 
makes us melancholy rather than bitter. We regard it asa 
sign of decaying political morality in the classes by whose 
suffrage he has risen. But when Mr. Goldwin Smith accuses 
Mr. Disraeli of using “‘the arsenic which kills noble reputa- 
tions,” we deny the truth of his charge. Mr. Disraeli’s attacks 
on Sir Robert Peel, to which we suppose allusion is made, were 
unscrupulous and savage in the highest degree ; but not only 
did they not kill Sir Robert Peel’s reputation, but they were 
retracted and replaced by an estimate of Sir Robert Peel at 
once generous and wonderfully true, in Mr. Disraeli’s final 
review of the struggle—his life of Lord George Bentinck. Nor 
do we remember any other instance of ungenerous and malig- 
nant personal criticism from Mr. Disraeli. To Lord Russell he 
has uniformly been singularly respectful ; to Mr. Gladstone as 
respectful as we have any right to expect from a personal rival 
of any but the highest calibre of character. To Mr. Cobden’s 
memory he paid a tribute which showed even delicacy of feel- 
ing. It may be that these candid estimates of opponents are, 
in his eyes, politic rather than just. It maybe so. Still, such 
is the case. Except in the one instance of unscrupulous in- 
vective by which he rose into notoriety,—and in that 
case he deliberately rectified at a later period his own 
savage injustice,—Mr. Disraeli has never been so reckless 
in his criticism of his opponents, as Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
in his criticism of Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli’s treatment of Mr. 
Stansfeld in relation to the conspiracy against the Emperor was, 
in a party sense, unscrupulous in a high degree, but it was not 
personally malicious. He did not use “the arsenic which 
kills noble reputations.’’ We doubt if personal malice belongs 
to Mr. Disraeli’s nature. Again, when Mr. Goldwin Smith says 
that both Mr. Disraeli’s administrations of our finance have been 
“incompetent and unsuccessful,” he is also unfair. In 1852 no 
doubt Mr. Disraeli’s budget was a false and flashy failure. But in 
1858 he had no chance of reform ; his budget was a common- 
place budget, which every one approved, because there was no 
room for anything better; and in 1867,—a budget Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has no right to ignore,—he won the emphatic 
and generous approbation of Mr. Gladstone. We shall not 
diminish the ignoble worship of Mr. Disraeli by shading his 
political career all equally black. A critic should not hate, 
or he can searcely criticize. Mr. Goldwin Smith is, we 
are sure, either entirely uninfluenced, or, at all events, com- 
pletely unconscious of being in any degree influenced, by his 
own personal encounter with Mr. Disraeli. But he writes 
under a sentiment of keen moral indignation,—no doubt full 
of the noblest elements of feeling—which is yet too deep and 
passionate for fair criticism. His invective runs the risk of re- 
exciting, by its bitter animosity, that very feeling of admira- 
tion which we, no less than he, utterly condemn. 

The Duke of Argyll has not all the vivacity and verve of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. He is a painstaking Duke of rather 
more force than brilliance, but his speech will do more 
to preserve the public mind from the chronic disease of 
Disraeli-worship than the more pungent invective of his 
literary rival. He did really show up, in one particular 
Instance, the dexterous and unworthy finesse of which Mr. 
Disraeli is so often guilty. He proved to demonstration that 
when Mr. Disraeli spoke of “educating” the Tories for 
Reform, he could not have meant educating them on the five 
points mentioned in his letter and speech ; that he must have 
meant educating them to accept household suffrage. On 
three of the five points,—the necessity of having a “com- 
plete” measure,—the necessity of neither absolutely abolish- 
ing hor merging any historical constituency,—the necessity of 


recent le 
con siderable P 
which needed 


basing the suffrage on rating rather than rental,—the 
issue had not, in fact, been raised at all as a party ques- 
tion, nor seriously and pressingly in any other way, till it 
became convenient to carp at Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in 1866. 
The Tories, if they had any “ education ”’ on these points, had 
only one year’s schooling, not seven; and indeed fill 1866 
the Liberal leaders had as often taken this line as the Tories. 
The other two points,—clearing the counties of borough con- 
stituencies, and increasing the county representation,—had no 
doubt, as we think the Duke of Argyll did not sufficiently 
admit, been favourite views of Mr. Disraeli’s. But why ? 
Not because the Tories needed “educating” upon them, but 
because they were also favourite views of the Tory party, 
and always “drew” cheers. The new “ doctrine of develop- 
ment” then certainly did not apply to any one of the five 
points. The only real “development ” has been, as the Duke 
showed, on the borough franchise, and how secret, how care- 
fully veiled from the world, how esoteric a development this 
has been, could not have been more strikingly shown than by the 
Duke’s quotation from the speech of April 27, 1866, where Mr. 
Disraeli gives it as “the impartial and intelligent opinion which 
really regulates the country, that though they [the best judges] 
are desirous that the choicest members of the working classes 
should form a portion—and no unimportant portion—of the 
Estate of the Commons, they recoil from and reject a gross 
andindiscriminate reduction of the franchise,” and this, mind, in 
opposition to a 7/. franchise as too gross and indiscriminate. Such 
an opinion, delivered at a time when he afterwards avowed that 
both Lord Derby and himself had been in favour of a household- 
rating suffrage, was certainly a specimen of a kind of develop- 
ment of doctrine which might be called not only esoteric, but 
treacherous. And this was the point which the Duke of Argyll 
so strongly and vividly brought out,—that Mr. Disraeli says one 
thing and means another,—that when he says he is educating 
his party towards five conclusions, three of which were never 
raised as party questions till 1866, and on two of which they 
needed no education, he means merely to distract attention,— 
by dangling out these “ five” unimportant points, on which 
he has been tolerably consistent,—from what he actually did 
do on a far more important sixth point, namely, encourage the 
Tories up to the last moment in a prejudice which was useful 
to them so long as they were in Opposition, but which he 
hoped to make them relinquish, and did make them relin- 
quish, directly they came into power. As the Duke of 
Argyll said, this was an unmanly and deceptive policy. 
It was not “ manfully avowing” the true objects for 
which he was contending, or even when vanquished, 
manfully avowing the objects for which he had ceased 
to contend. It was a policy of intrigue and decep- 
tion,—putting in the front of the battle not the true 
colours for which the Minister intended to fight, but false 
colours, which might serve as a disguise and veil for the 
true. This love of intrigue is Mr. Disraeli’s great political 
vice. He is always running up false colours,—inventing plau- 
sible standards of action to cover his advance. So, the other 
night again, he tried to dazzle and bewilder Parliament by 
making “the principle of endowment” the battle-field of 
the Irish Church. Te loves a masked battery, even though 
the mask is to be false principles. He is not, what Mr. 
Goldwin Smith calls him, a political ‘‘ bravo,” for he denies to 
no man his fair reputation, except perhaps in the heat of a 
party fight. But he is a student of stratagem, a master of 
maneuvre. He is, moreover, a politician perfectly indifferent 
to popular welfare, except so far as the popular welfare may 
conduce to his own victories,—perfectly indifferent to great 
ideas, except so far as great ideas are the servants of great 
ambitions,—perfectly indifferent, too, to constitutional in- 
terests, except so far as constitutional interests make excellent 
cries. The Duke of Argyll has demonstrated this in one most 
important instance still fresh in all our memories. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has gone beyond this, and by going beyond this, has 
injured the force of his own brilliant invective. 





CLERICAL SECULARITIES. 
OUNTRY clergymen of the better sort, the men, that is, who 
wish heartily to magnify their offices by making them really 
beneficial to the people, have often to contend with one almost 
invincible prejudice. ‘Their parishioners hate to see them, so to 
speak, out of their pulpits. So long as they confine themselves to 
preaching, and supervising the schools, and visiting the sick, and a 
monotonous round of gossipy “ callings,” they regard them with 





respect, and will very often bear astoundingly sharp lectures with 
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no other feeling than the Northern Farmer expresses, ‘‘ I thowt a’ 


said what a’ owt to hae said, and I coomd awaa.” If the Vicar hits 


them a little too hard about the claims of the poor and the need 
of enlightenment, they will wince, or complain that he is political ; 
but on the whole they will bear to be told of justice and mercy 
and righteousness tolerably well ; not as well as Festus the Pagan 
did perhaps, but as well as can be expected of people conscious 
of an ideal they never reach. But should the Vicar attempt on 
a week day to enforce his lessons by his example, to show how 
secular affairs can be managed in a Christian spirit, they at once 
declare that he is interfering. Arbitration, for example, is the 
very function of a minister of the Gospel, but a country Rector 
who made of himself an informal civil court, bringing clear sense 
to bear in applying right principle to men’s daily affairs, would, 
unless he had some very peculiar hold over his people, soon be 
bitterly disliked, would probably be preached at by the nearest 
Antinomian as a ‘‘man of works,” or denounced by the local 
paper as a ‘* meddler.” A clergyman very recently lost 
much of his influence with his congregation by telling them 
that to vote from self-interest, or for direct bribes, was a grave 
offence against God, almost as grave as for a judge to sell judg- 
ment for money. The congregation were not particularly guilty, 
but they did not like the sermon at all; said it was ‘ earthly,” 
and a desecration of sacred things, which they thought, appar- 
ently, should be kept, like some idols, in an awe-inspiring gloom. 
Then there is the Magistracy. We never have been able to under- 
stand what there is in the clerical character which should unfit 
its possessor for dispensing justice, any more than for laying 
down the principles of justice in the pulpit—a duty, by the 
way, sadly overlooked. Sometimes the clergyman is the only 
educated man in his district, very often, indeed, he is 
the only man who mixes with and understands both squires 
and people ; and his office ought specially to fit him for the work 
of tempering justice with mercy, of making law respected by 
bringing home to a rough people the idea that when just and 
humane it is but the expression of their own highest instincts. 
Yet it is certain that a clergyman who becomes a magistrate loses 
half his spiritual influence. The reason is often, we quite admit, 
his own fault. He is, from some deficiency in his training, pecu- 
liarly apt to administer law with a harsh legality revolting to men 
who yesterday heard him expound the Beatitudes asif he believed 
them ; and he is not unfrequently stupidly severe in enforcing 
rules which his own conscience accepts and the national conscience 
does not, rules about Sunday labour, for instance, and the observ- 
ance of labour contracts. But his office ought to be a qualifica- 
tion, not a disqualification, and to protest against a ‘ parson 
judge,” when obviously doing gentle justice, simply because the 
judge is also a parson, is unreasonable prejudice. 

It is nothing, however, to the dislike felt for the clergyman 
who, moved out of himself by the evil which is patent to him, of all 
men, the barbarism produced by poverty, oppression, and over- 
crowding, ‘‘interferes” as the farmers say, between them and 
their labourers, or, as we should say, does his duty by the poor and 
the unprotected. Let him only say publicly that cottagers want 
more rooms, that there are conveniences which help to keep 
men civilized, that wages ought to leave a possibility of saving 
enough for old age, and he is regarded as a firebrand; cut, it may 
be insulted, by the people without whose aid he can effect nothing. 
Canon Girdlestone, for instance, is Vicar of Halberton, in 
Devonshire. Finding that his labouring parishioners were com- 
pelled to accept nine or ten shillings a week, and with that 


to support large families, and believing that rate showed an | 


| than they could afford. Canon Girdlestone says high wages bar 
better labour, but he confounds an ultimate truth with mnie 
ate result. Give Dorsetshire hinds on 10s. a week 20s. a “ 
| plenty of overseers, some knowledge, and no poor-rate ;, 
)fall back on, and they could and would do twice Ms 
work they do, as contractors have repeatedly proved. bn 
;mere beef and beer, without the discipline and without the 
| stimulus of having no settlement, will not of themselves tur, : 
| Slouching sloven at once into a smart workman. The hie, 
| have not the capital to commence a high-pressure system ani 
| though Canon Girdlestone was absolutely in the right, wag ding 
his highest duty under circumstances which greatly tempted hin 
to leave it undone, still intellectual patience, tolerance for th, 
intolerable, is as needful a clerical virtue as benevolence, The 
point, however, to which we wish to draw attention js that 
he was not hated less for the obligation his office Jgiq a 
|him, but rather more; was not excused, as he would have 
been for bitter words in his pulpit, by the argument that ; 
was his business, but rather the more condemned, 1, 
separation between religion and daily life is in some pay; 
of our community so complete,—owing mainly, we believe, t) 
the influence of Calvinism,—that active benevolence was gp. 
sidered secular, ‘‘ unbecoming,” ‘‘ meddlesome,” springing, so, 
suggested, not out of love for the labourers, but out of dislike fy 
the farmers. The parson, others said, ought to have consider 
the tithepayers before those who paid nothing ; he had forgotten, 
remarked others, the great ‘‘ Bible rule” “ Live, and let live.” Tig 
notion that a clergyman of all men is bound to act in his daily 
life on the principles he proclaims; that he cannot justifiably top. 
rate oppression, or barbarism, or inequalities of right ; that le 
has pledged himself to civilize as well as to teach and pray, 
protect as well as to preach at the weak, seems beyond the grap 
of the Halberton intellect, as it would be beyond that of half th: 
parishes in England. The farmers have striven to avenge then. 
selves by insult till they have driven Canon Girdlestone into, 
further step, one which will affect wages a good deal more tha 
emigration—a public speech advocating the formation of Agricul. 
tural Unions, like those in other trades,—like, we may add, th 
one which in Scotland added 50 per cent. in one year to plough 
men’s wages. For that advice, which is nothing but the pulpit 
doctrine of brotherly help reduced to practice, the Canon vill 
excommunicated by all Halberton, except three classes, the ben. 
volent, the educated, and the people he was ordained to teach. 
They, some 2,000 of them, have felt it their duty to express their 
opinion of their pastor, and it is not the farmers’. By a subserip. 
tion in shillings and pennies, raised by men 900 of whom, being 
actual ‘labourers, ” dared not give their names, they have raise 
40]., and presented the Canon with a silver oak, with husbandma 
in silver standing beneath, as a permanent memorial of his servios 
in their behalf, a visible proof that they, at least, ninety-ninein 
every hundred of his flock, considered that his office had not bem 
secularized by his efforts to find them bread. The mode of testi 
fying their sentiments is strictly English, and, like most strictly 
English things, may be just a little grotesque ; but the sentiments 
themselves were genuine, show that in Halberton at least Englis 
labourers can feel gratitude in its rarest form, gratitude fr 
guidance, and to the man who usually experiences it least, th 
parson, who, being bound to guide, is usually detested for guiding 
The clergy all over the country may take a lesson from the int 
dent. The existing relation between the land and its cultivatos 
cannot last another decade, will not last another five years if 








counties get household suffrage, or if the labourers take Caum 


over-supply of labour in the parish, he advised the young | Girdlestone’s advice ; and the clergy, of all men, may soften the 
men to seek work where it was better paid, wrote letters, | incidents of the inevitable change, may soothe the bittterness whit 
sought out openings, lent money for journeys, and gradually | always arises between classes who have begun the contest for wagé 
settled some scores of families in parts of the country where | and place themselves in their true position as bridges acros tt 
labour was more scarce, and they could live in decent | deepest chasm in English society, the chasm which divides t 
comfort. His emigrants are getting on an average 15s. a | agricultural labourer from the wheat he grows. 

week, Of course wages in Halberton rose, as they rise in all 
villages where the emigration mania has entered, and, of course, 
the smaller farmers were furious. Work more strictly clerical a 
was never done by clergyman, even if it was tainted,—which does | ‘TE have no intention of horrifying our readers and palult; 
not appear,—by a little human hunger for popularity ; but the | ourselves by a recapitulation of the horrors which Charlott! 
farmers would not perceive it, denounced the vicar as an | Wingfield (or Winfield), widow and resident of Brighton, * 
enemy, quitted the church, and, if our memory does not fail us, | proved to have inflicted on her poor little nephew, William Tug 
threatened personal violence. There were, of course, plenty of | wood, aged eleven or twelve,—not in revenge for any iniscondus 
excuses for their irritation. The margin of profit on farm- | of the child’s, not in the way of punishment for disobedience, ™* 
| according to the prisoner’s own defence, from any motive akin © 





CHARLOTTE WINGFIELD. 


ing is very narrow, that margin is mainly dependent on wages, ; 
edge tet ‘ype hich st 
and it is very difficult for men who pay all the rates of a retaliation, but apparently from the mere pleasure — 
1 unoffen* 


parish not to feel as if those rates were a pension fund in aid of | found in inflicting pain on a child at once helpless an‘ 
wages, as if they were ungratefully treated when asked for more |ing. She burnt the child with a red-hot poker in many place 
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gbout the head till his head was soft with blistered sores, beat 
him with the metal of her stays, kept him tied hand and foot in 
a tub of water, and then ‘* stood him before the fire, and burnt 
him in the ears and on the head ;” broke his nose, wounded him 
and rubbed vinegar into the wounds, fractured his fingers, injured 
bis knee so that he may suffer from it for life, and disfigured 
his face so that he can never recover from the disfigurement. 
In a word, by an ingenious and most varied system of torture, this 
woman nearly killed the child, reducing him to a dreadful state 
of emaciation, in which his life was in great danger, and all, 
according to the evidence, without a single provocation of any 
gort on the child’s part. What we wish to call attention to, how- 
ever, is not the horrible suffering inflicted, which it is needless pain 
even to recapitulate, but the deliberate opinion expressed by the 
Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, as to the nature of the 
motive which animated this fiendish woman, who (as the Man- 
chester people, who expected to find that Miles Wetherill, the 
Todmorden murderer, had a countenance expressive of fierce 
vindictiveness, may be interested to hear) is described as a “ re- 
spectable-looking middle-aged woman” by the reporters. Chief 
Justice Cockburn said, ‘‘ It was asked what was the motive of 
such cruelties? Alas! the history of such cases showed that the only 
motive was the morbid love of cruelty for its own sake,—the mere 
love of inflicting pain and suffering on others.” The Chief Justice 
probably knew what a terrible judgment he was passing, not only on 
Charlotte Wingfield, but on human nature, when he made this 
statement. In the special case there was certainly much to 
support it. Nothing was more curious than the indirect evidence 
as to the woman’s character afforded by the language of the 
nephew,—the little victim,—and the son of the prisoner, respec- 
tively. The latter (Alfred Wingficld), a lad of fourteen or fifteen, 
appears, not unnaturally, to have been educated by his mother 
into a certain degree of cruelty,—amounting, perhaps, to bad 
4 bullying,” — towards his cousin; but not to have been 
an accomplice in the worst cruelties, and indeed almost to 
have been horrified by them. For, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of the judge and jury, he insisted on speaking of his 
mother throughout his evidence as ‘ the female prisoner,” “ the 
prisoner at the bar,” as though he were profoundly ashamed of his 
relationship to her, though, when the Judge said, ‘* You mean your 
mother,” he, of course, acquiesced. ‘The nephew,—the victim— 
on the contrary, throughout his evidence always spoke quite simply 
of “ Aunt,” and does not seem, in spite of his horrible tor- 
tures, to have felt so much loathing for her as her own son, who 
no doubt now felt bitterly his own slighter share in the 
eruelties described, and resented not only the disgrace of his 
mother’s conduct, but the evil into which she had tempted him. 
The evidence went to show, then, that the accomplice,—for this, to 
some slight extent the son was,—felt greater disgust for the criminal 
than the sufferer,—which looks as if it had really been ‘‘ the morbid 
love of cruelty for its own sake, the mere love of inflicting pain 
and suffering on others,” which was the motive here. At least, if 
it were so, it is pretty certain that one who had been half initiated 
into this horrible spirit would, directly he was exposed to better 
and healthier influences, see its detestable and revolting wicked- 
ness more painfully than even the innocent victim who only shrank 
from the torture without in any degree appreciating the spirit 
which inflicted it. 

But what is meant by this * morbid love of cruelty for its own 
sake?” Does the Chief Justice’s sentence really condemn not 
only Charlotte Wingfield, but human nature, so far at least as con- 
victing us all of carrying within us the germ of so horrible a passion ? 
Does the Chief Justice utterly reject the great principle which 
Bishop Butler established, or thought he had established, that there 
is no single natural desire in human nature which is not good 
in itself, though it may become the source of guilt when it asserts 
itself before some other principle which has legitimate authority 
or right of precedence over it? ‘That revenge, evil as it usually is, 
can be shown to be only a natural and healthy feeling run, as it 
were, to seed, allowed to overgrow its proper limits, —that envy is 
only emulation unscrupulously grasping at an unworthy mode of 
effecting its object, pulling down your rival, instead of spurring on 
yourself, —that selfishness itself is only self-love carried beyond the 
limits prescribed by the golden rule,—Bishop Butler has very 
powerfully shown. Cannot this morbid love of intlicting pain and 
suffering on others be traced in any way to some, we do not say 
good, but not evil, not intrinsically guilty root? Is there any 
legitimate desire or impulse in human nature, which has its own 
purposes and uses when properly regulated, the uncontrolled in- 
dulgence of which would lead even to this most hideous of all 


passions? We do not know any passion so difficult to deal 
with in accordance with Bishop Butler’s general theory. The 
nearest approach to a solution on that general theory would 
be to say that the love of cruelty is only a violent and exces- 
sively indulged form of the love of power. It might perhaps 
be asserted that the love of power is much more gratified by the 
infliction of any kind of pain than by those acts in which it is 
the cause of happiness,—because when any creature writhes under 
your lash, moral or otherwise, you are visibly reminded both of a 
conflict between your will and the will of your victim, and of the 
superiority of yours. When you only use your power to give 
pleasure, however signal the evidence of that pleasure, however 
conspicuous the gratitude which shows both that you have dis- 
pensed it and that the recipient knows to whose bounty the 
happiness is due,—still you have only the proof of power exerted, 
but no gauge of how great it is. Whereas, when you exert it in 
direct opposition to the will or wish of another being, you have 
a direct and visible testimony both to its origin and to 
its comparative intensity as compared with the power of the 
being who struggles against your decree and yet succumbs. ‘There 
is no doubt that there is in certain persons a pleasure in what they 
are pleased to call ‘ breaking the wills” of rebellious children ; 
and this is a clear case of the love of power trying to measure 
itself by struggle against other powers to which it thinks itself 
superior. But we very much doubt if it be possible to identify 
this love of power run wild with the pleasure in cruelty of which 
we are speaking. If it were so, the pleasure would be greater the 
greater the obstacle, —the closer the contest for victory were likely 
to prove. There would be more pleasure in torturing a person 
nearly your equal than in torturing a mere helpless child, because 
the testimony to your own power would be indefinitely greater. 
Now, the love of torture, both intellectual and physical, seems to 
us to be usually almost greater in the case of helpless victims, than 
in the case of those with whom a real contest and comparison is 
possible. In cases of moral cruelty,—very much commoner in 
the middle class than cases of physical cruelty,—the victim 
chosen is almost invariably weak, and you will see that the 
first sign of any ability to resist and retort effectually, is very 
apt to make the moral operator feel a sudden disgust of his special 
operation. Charlotte Wingfield appears to have found a fascination 
in the perfect helplessness of the poor child she tortured, which is 
observable also in cruel children who take pleasure in torturing 
animals. It may be said that this wish for immunity from re- 
taliation, is merely the operation of fear in conjunction with the 
love of power,—that the man who loves to inflict mental pain on 
persons of inferior intellect, but who desists immediately on find- 
ing any trace of ability to retort, is merely possessed by the 
double passion of love of power and fear of pain. He dare not 
test his power on persons of his own calibre, because he dreads 
the pain of the stings they could inflict,—so that he has to keep 
his love of power till he can gratify it without disturbance from 
this other source of annoyance, in other words, till he can get 
a helpless victim. But even so the analysis seems to us 
to fail. If the love of power run wild would explain 
Charlotte Wingfield’s tortures, it would have been just as 
pleasant to her to make her nephew do what she knew he 
hated to do by the fear of torture, as to inflict the torture itself, 
A man who is a mere tyrant, is content if he can make his family 
do what he knows they hate to do, from fear of his anger, 
if he sees that they bow to his slightest command and knows 
how hateful that command is,—without the use of the scourge he 
holds over their head. The difference between mere tyranny and 
the love of cruelty, is that the one uses pain as a means, the latter 
seems to love it asan end. ‘There is no sign that Charlotte Wing- 
field ever had to complain of her nephew's not doing what she com- 
manded him todo. In spite of this, it was a pleasure to her to see 
the child,—who had not offended her, as far as we know,—suffer. 
And we are disposed to think that an intellectual aud moral malice 
analogous to this is sometimes discernible in society, —a pleasure in 
seeing the pain caused by running moral pins into people, quite 
apart from any end which that pain is to produce. 

On the whole, we fear we must admit that Bishop Butler's 
great principle has never yet been shown to solve the case of this 
‘morbid love of cruelty” of which Chief Justice Cockburn 
speaks. It affords the best argument we know in favour of the 
liability of human nature to purely evil impulses, — man’s 
possession, as we might say, by influences of a purely diabolic 
character,—though we would fain believe that it may still be 





possible to solve the problem on Bishop Butler's theory. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LVI.—SvUFFOLK AND NORFOLK :—GEOGRAPHY. 


HE block of land comprising these two sister counties forms, 
with the county of Essex on the south, the great shoulder of 
England on the east, between the estuary of the Thames and the 
arm of the sea called the Wash. On the east it faces the German 
Ocean in a bold and almost unbroken convex sweep of coast. In 
this last respect it contrasts in a marked manner with the deeply 
and constantly indented coast of Essex. Between the Wash and 
the estuaries of the Stour and Orwell there are but three water- 
breaks in the whole sweep of coast which are entitled to the name 
of creeks, and the distortion in coast line even in these instances is 
very slight. The southern boundary of this Province is formed by 
the Stour and the county of Essex, while the county of Cambridge 
covers the western frontier, the boundary from this on the north- 
west being taken up by the Wash; while on the north and east the 
Province has no neighbour but the German Ocean, into which the 
great headland boldly projects. A strange contest of aggrandize- 
ment has been waged between these two last neighbours for centu- 
ries; the interchange of territory between them at various times 
has been far from inconsiderable, and the conquests by and from 
the sea which have at various times taken place render the coast line 
of England less continuously identical in this province than in any 
other part of the island. The great Fen district, which covers the 
western part of Norfolk and extends into a small part of Suffolk, 
must have been always a debatable ground between land and 
water, even if it did not once, in connection with the river water 
lines, constitute this province an island or peninsula. 


The area of Norfolk is 1,354,301 statute acres; of Suffolk, 947,681 
acres. The greatest length of Norfolk is 67 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 42 miles, the corresponding measurements for Suffolk being 
68 and 52 miles. The population (which is a decreasing one) was, 
for Norfolk, in 1851, 442,714, and in 1861, 434,798 ; for Suffolk, 
in 1851, 337,215; in 1861, 337,070. Of this total population 
for the Province of 771,868, the proportion of those engaged in 
agriculture is in Norfolk 44-6 per cent. to the whole adult popula- 
tion, and in Suffolk 51-1 per cent. The surface of Suffolk is 
‘gently undulating, except just along the north-western and 
some parts of the north-eastern border, where the land subsides 
into a marshy flat, secured from overflow only by embanking the 
course of the rivers. Some marshes also border the rivers in the 
south-east part, but none of these are of any extent. ‘The highest 
ground in the county forms a ridge of crescent-like shape 
extending through its centre,” somewhat in a line “ drawn from 
the neighbourhood of Lowestoft in the north-east, between Bungay 
and Halesworth, to the neighbourhood of Debenham, and thence to 
the western border of the county, passing between Stowmarket 
and Ixworth, between Bury and Lavenham, and between New- 
market and Clare. The waters which flow northward from this 
ridge fall into the Waveney or the Ouse; those southward join 
the Orwell, Stour, Deben, and other streams flowing into the 
German Ocean.” Norfolk cannot be said to have any hills, 
properly speaking, the rivers flowing through valleys skirted by 
low rising grounds. ‘The highest ground is probably on the 
north-west side, where the chalk downs appear. This high ground 
gradually subsides towards the east, where the chalk sinks under 
the beds of diluvian or alluvian which overspread a large part of 
this county and Suffolk.” These alluvial beds in the eastern part 
of Norfolk are of gravel, sand, and clay. ‘At Norwich, and to 
the south and west of the city, thick beds of sand and gravel are 
found resting on the chalk, and in the western parts of the diluvial 
districts large boulders of grey or greenish sandstone.” But sand- 
beds predominate in that part. In the south-east of Suffolk 
is the crag and London clay district, and a chalk district 
in the north-west, the rest of the county consisting of diluvial 
beds. 


The bays of the Suffolk coast, Hollesley, Aldborough, and South- 
wold or Sole Bay are shallow, and the headlands not at all prominent. 
Lowestoft Ness is the most easterly point of Great Britain. ‘The 
coast line is pierced by the estuaries of the Stour, Orwell, Deben, 
Butley (or Alde), Blythe, and Yare, and there is an artificial cut- 
ting through the Lothing into the Waveney. ‘“ ‘The entire coast of 
Suffolk is estimated at about fifty miles in extent, a great portion 
being low and marshy, and the remainder lined with cliffs of shingle 
or gravel and red loam.” ‘The Waveney and Little Ouse rivers 
separate Suffolk from Norfolk. Near the lower course of the 
Waveney in Suffolk there are several small sheets of water. The 
Lark, a tributary of the Great Ouse, flows past Bury St. 
Edmund's, with a course of about 80 miles. The Orwell is 





formed by the junction of several small streams near Stowmarkar 
and flows by Ipswich, from which point it becomes an estuary 
The coast line of Norfolk is above 90 miles in length, and for the 
most part low, and exposed to the sea encroachments, “From 
the mouth of the Yare to the commencement of the cliffs there is 
a low marshy coast, skirted by sandbanks. The channel between 
these banks and the shore is known as Yarmouth Roads,” a safe 
anchorage for vessels, and in time of war the usual rendezvous for 
the North Sea fleet. At Hunstanton, near St. Edmund's Point 
the north-western extremity of the county, the cliffs are nearly 8 
feet high. There is also a high cliff at Cromer, at the north-eagt 
extremity. ‘he great estuary or arm of the sea called the Wash 
has extensive sand and mud banks, dry at low water, with chan. 
nels of deep water between them, and the Ouse and Nen flow 
into it. ‘The deeper water of the coast is called the Lynn Deeps, 
Here a considerable tract of fertile land has been reclaimed from the 
sea by successive embankments, the most inland of which is called 
the oman Bank, The principal Norfolk harbours are those of 
Yarmouth and Lynn. ‘The principal streams flow from the 
north-west of the county. ‘The Wensum flows for forty-five 
miles from Wickend to Norwich, two miles below which city it 
joins the Yare, which had had a previous course of twenty-five 
miles from Shipdham. The united stream, flowing through Reed- 
ham Marsh, expands into Breydon Water (4 miles long by, in 
some parts, 1 mile broad), whence, receiving the Waveney and 
Bure streams, after a further course of 3 miles it falls into the 
German Ocean. The Waveney rises at Lopham, and flows past 
Diss, Bungay, and Beccles into the Yare, in a course of nearly 50 
miles. The Bure rises in the north of the county, and flows past 
Aylsham 50 miles to its junction with the Yare. ‘The Ouse touches 
the border of the county a few miles below Ely, and flows into the 
Wash below Lynn. The valleys of the Waveney, Yare, and Bure 
were originally ‘“ longitudinal basins of chalk,” and probably also 
arms of the sea as far up as Bungay, above Norwich, and Burgh- 
by-Brampton respectively, and the low flats above Yarmouth were 
probably an estuary till the time of Alfred. ‘The spot on 
which Yarmouth stands was not dry land till the eleventh cen- 
tury.” 

The climate of Suffolk is generally very dry, but also cold, parti- 
cularly in spring, being exposed to the north-east winds. ‘There are 
four principal soils; the rich alluvial loam between the Orwell and 
the Stour ; the heavier loams occupying the centre of the county ;a 
slip of sand (in the lower parts covered with rich mud) between 
these last loams and the sea, and another slip of poorer sand 
between Thetford and Bury St. Edmund's; and, lastly, the Fen 
lands. ‘The greater part of the land of this county is under plough, 
and the large agricultural implement manufacturers resident 
within its limits have introduced the most recent improvements ip 
that department. Suffolk has one breed of cattle peculiar to it, 
and its short-legged breed of pigs are considered very profitable. 
‘There is no peculiar breed of sheep. 


The climate of Norfolk is cold, it being exposed to the north- 
east wind. ‘The air is damp in the Fen districts of the western 
portion and along a strip of the southern part ; elsewhere it is con- 
sidered dry and healthy. ‘The soil is of three qualities—light 
sands, chiefly in the north-west of the county ; low alluvial loams 
on the borders of Cambridgeshire; and loams, chiefly light, or 
marly clay, in the centre and eastern parts. ‘The good farming of 
Norfolk is notorious, the late Earl of Leicester having done much 
to increase that reputation. ‘The best crops are barley. ‘This is 
one of the great corn districts of England, and the farmers are of 
a higher and wealthier grade than perhaps anywhere else, and are 
proportionally independent in their action. ‘There are also on the 
light lands large flocks of sheep, the old Norfolk breed being, how- 
ever, generally superseded by those of other counties. Pigs are 
very abundant, and the turkeys and geese are a well known and 
important feature of the London markets at Christmas and 
Michaelinas. 


Altogether, the loss of population in this province, — the 
East Angles of England,—and its decadence from the import- 
ance which attached to it in the Middle Ages, and eved 
in the Tudor and Stuart periods, must be attributed chiefly 
to the fact of its lying out of the line of roadway between 
the north and south of the island, which, as communication 
between place and place became more and more rapid and 
influential in mutual effects, could not but operate disadvan- 
tageously, and lead toa migration of population to other spots 
more within the electric current of mind which accompanies 
the interchange of products and the contact of individual cha- 
racter. 
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“A YANKEE” ON THE IMPEACHMENT. 

[From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, March 7, 1868. 

PresiDENT JOHNSON is impeached, but he will not be found 
guilty. He has done what heretofore he carefully avoided doing — 
he has disregarded one of the laws passed by Congress over his 
yeto. He did it, there seems to be no reason to doubt, merely in 
defence of the constitutional rights of the office of which he is the 
temporary occupant. But still he broke the law (if it is a law) ; 
and not only so, but his manner of doing it made it seem much 
like a slap in the face. As the Evening Post (Mi. Bryant's paper) 
said, he defends the Constitution like a tigress defending her cubs. 
There is, however, one peculiarity about this ‘Tenure of Office Law ; 
it is made for only one person in the whole country, it applies to 
but one—the President of the United States. Consequently, the 
law, which is at war with all previous construction of the Con- 
stitution and all precedent from the beginning of our national 
existence, must either be submitted to without a question, or 
the President of the United States for the time being, now 
or hereafter, must disregard it, and submit his action to the 
judgment of the Supreme Court. President Johnson's past 
course and present action having been what they were, the 
majority in Congress fretting under the utter failure of their 
reconstruction Acts consequent upon inherent defects, they could 
not refrain from impeaching him, unless they were willing not 
only to surrender, but to be trodden under foot. They were stung 
into sharp resentment, and carried impeachment through with all 
the haste and violence of peevishness and passion. They will 
press the trial on also, hoping to reach a conviction before the 
Supreme Court renders a decision upon the question which is now 
before it upon the action of General Thomas, whom President 
Johnson appointed Secretary of War ad interim. And in another 
case—the McArdle case—the question of the validity of the whole 
reconstruction legislation is also before the Court, Mr. David 
Dudley Field (known to your Social Science Congress as one of 
its Vice-Presidents, also to your lawyers as the chief codifier of 
the laws of the State of New York, and here as a prominent 
Republican politician during the war and the years preceding it), 

being the principal counsel against the validity of the Acts. 
But even should the Senate condemn the President, it will 
settle nothing—except Mr. Johnson. For our Government was 
not framed so owlishly as to allow the Legislature, which is bound 
by a written Constitution, to decide as a Court of last resort the 
constitutionality of its own acts, by resolving itself in the House 
into accuser, and in the Senate into judge. If Congress were not 
responsible to the Constitution, that would do very well; but 
being so responsible, to allow it to decide the validity of its own 
action would be farcical. ‘That can be determined by a high 
tribunal, entirely independent of Congress, the President, and the 
people. Such a tribunal is the Supreme Court; which is not 
above the law or the Constitution, but merely the last and 
highest expounder. ‘The Senate may find Mr. Johnson guilty or 
innocent, it will make little matter, and will decide nothing. But 
they will not find him guilty. ‘The charge of conspiracy because he 
said to General Emory that a certain act in relation to the Army was 
unconstitutional, General Emory himself having brought up the 
subject, is absurd; aud that of having spoken disrespectfully of Con- 
gress is so ridiculous, considering how Congress has spoken of him, 
that it only provokes a laugh and a ery, *‘six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other.” ‘There remains only his disregard of the Tenure of 
Office Law ; and if the Senate, looking at that in the light of his 
explanatory message in regard to it, decide that it is such a high 
crime and misdemeanour as the framers of the Constitution classed 
with treason and bribery (the words are “treason, bribery, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanours ”), I shall then have made a 
mistake in my judgments as to the future of events in this country. 
There is, however, one dreadful temptation before the majority in 
the Senate. This impeachment is a strictly party measure, 
brought on a strict party vote; and on all sides it is conceded 
that with its failure comes the ruin of the party by which it has 
been adopted as the last scheme for itssalvation. ‘The temptation, 
consequently, ‘‘ for the good of the country,” to remove President 
Johnson, put in a Radical temporary President, and use the whole 
power of the Government for nine or cight months to control the next 
Presidential election, is one that might even move a politician who 
has scruples. But he would be tempted in vain. For whatever the 
issue of the impeachment, whether Mr. Johnson or Mr. Wade be 
President for the next year, the end will be thesame. The Repub- 
lican party, with which I have laboured and for which I have fought 
80 many years, has dashed itself blindly back and forth against 


constitutional government and pride of race, and is shivered into 
fragments, never again to be united. As to this view and my 
other views of politics in this country, whether they are less 
“sane ” than those I held in past years can be told with certainty 
not before next December. A YANKEE. 


(Our correspondent pledged his prophetic insight that Mr. 
Johnson would never be impeached. Now, he is driven back to 
his second line of defences, and prophesies that he will be acquitted. 
Our correspondent has also made a great blunder as to the articles 
of impeachment. ‘The most important of them (Art. 3) does not 
affect the Tenure of Office Act at all. The charge is for a violation 
of the Constitution in appointing General Thomas without the 
consent of the Senate.—Ep. Spectator.] 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
(To tur Eprror oF THe ‘ Specrator.”] 


Srr,—TI have been much interested by the letters of ‘‘ Moderator ” 
on ‘Trinity College, Dublin. On the whole, they convey a very 
faithful impression of the state and working of that great insti- 
tution, though with some inaccuracies, in matters especially of 
pecuniary detail. Of these inaccuracies your correspondent, ‘A 
Member of the University of Dublin,” has skilfully availed him- 
self to throw discredit on the critic of the present ‘ best of all 
possible” colleges; doing so, however, in such a way as sometimes 
to lead persons unacquainted with the actual facts into erroneous 
impressions through the means of the very corrections he supplies. 

Thus, it is quite true that the Provost's separate estate is worth 
about 1,600. a year, according to the Commissioners. But should 
any of your readers imagine from this, as they very well might, 
that the Provost’s income was only 1,600/. a year, they would be 
grossly mistaken. For the Provost, in addition to his “ separate 
estate,” enjoys his share as a Senior Fellow, which is about 1,900/. 
ayear. So that his income, as estimated by the Commissioners, is 
about 3,500/. a year; and if this be what ‘‘ Moderator” meant by 
his ‘“‘separate estate,” he was not so very far wrong when he 
valued it at 4,000/. a year. 

Similariy, the whole average income of a Senior Fellow was 
valued by the Commissioners at about 1,800/. a year. But some 
of them, the Senior Bursar, for instance, have much more. His 
income is valued by the Commissioners at 2,150/. a year, besides 
his fellowship, which is, or was, 1,250/. more. ‘This may go some 
way to explain ‘‘ Moderator’s” guess at the incomes of the Senior 
Fellows as varying from 2,000/. to 3,000/. a year Undoubtedly 
‘* Moderator ” should have consulted the Report of the University 
Commission. But he would have there found only a statement of 
what the incomes of the College officials were in the years 1850 and 
1851. Nor is there any means of knowing exactly what their incomes 
are now; for the recommendation of the Commissioners, that the 
College accounts should be audited by independent persons and 
published, has, fur reasons which ‘‘ A Member of the University” 
can perhaps give, never been complied with. 

Trinity College, like other similar institutions, has yet to learn 
that its funds, having been bestowed for public objects, are public 
property, and that the public has a right to know all about their 
disbursement. 

I believe that the Senior Fellows have not acted ungenerously in 
money matters. It is generally said that they have resigned many 
hundreds a year each, easily earned indeed, in order to found new 
studentships, scholarships, and other useful prizes, besides gratify- 
ing the Junior Fellows by the establishment of two useless though 
lucrative offices, the holders of which, generally nicknamed Buffers, 
receive 800/. a year each for interposing between the Board and 
the body of Junior Fellows. But of these arrangements the outside 
public can know nothing authentic, till the College accounts be 
published, as they ought to be. 

Obviously the publication of these accounts is the first step 
towards thorough reform-—a step which those concerned, if they 
are anxious for the welfare of the College, ought to welcome, 
because it would at once remove misconceptions from without, and 
prevent maladministration from within. 

1 have not ‘* Moderator’s” letters before me, and I forget 
whether he said anything about the emoluments of the Junior 
Fellows. If he did, it could not have been anything exaggerated, 
or it would not have escaped the criticism of ‘‘ A Member of the 
University.” It may not be amiss, however, to state that, 
according to the Commissioners, the average income of a Junior 
Fellow was between 600/. and 700/. a year in 1851; and that, if 
so, it must be much greater now, because the number of recipients 
is smaller, six fellowships having been since that suppressed, and 








the number of students paying fees is much greater than it then was. 
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I think that ‘‘ Moderator ” noticed the abuse which consists in 
the Fellows engrossing large suites of rooms within the College, 
sometimes, indeed, whole houses, whether they reside in them or 
not, thus diminishing very materially the accommodation available 
for students. I do not perceive any reply to this in the letter of 
*¢ A Member of the University.” 

The next point to which I shall advert is that which concerns 
classical Fellowships, or rather that which concerns the cultivation 
of ancient letters and learning, and the securities given by the 
College for the due teaching of this branch of learning by qualified 
and competent persons. ‘ Moderator” had said, in my judgment 
very properly, that ‘‘ some classical Fellowships are urgently 
needed.” To which it is replied that in 1855 a new statute was 
procured modifying the Fellowship examination, and that ‘ of the 
eight Fellows since elected no fewer than three were chosen mainly 
on account of their classical attainments, and without any exami- 
nation in mathematical or physical science.” 

To understand the point at issue, your readers must know that, 
up to that date, mathematical knowlege was the sine qua non for 
obtaining a fellowship at Dublin. No matter how ignorant the 
candidate might be of Greek or Latin, or all that depends on their 
knowledge, he would be pretty sure of success if he were a good 
mathematician; while, on the other hand, the best classical 
scholar ever ‘ turned out,” by Trinity or any other college, would 
not have the least chance of a fellowship, unless he were saturated 
with mathematics, or, at least, with mathematical formule. 
Imagine the results of such a system on the teaching and examina- 
tions of the University! Fancy thescholar, ripe and apt,—and some 
such there were even at Dublin under this monstrous régime— 
trembling before the incompetence of a man who had just suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a fellowship, and was called upon, the very 
next day sometimes, to examine in a subject of which he knew 
next to nothing! The anomaly, or rather the absurdity, is so 
astounding that I am often tempted to doubt it ever could have 
existed, though, alas! I know too well that it did exist, and still 
does exist in a great though diminished measure. 

When, however, the authorities of the College at length woke 
up to the conviction that in these days of competitive examinations 
and abolished monopoly it would no longer answer (pecuniarily) 
to appoint men to teach and examine in classics simply because 
they were good mathematicians, they ventured to give the classical 
part of the fellowship examination (for there always had been one, 
although it had latterly degenerated into a mere pretence) some 
definite and proportionate value. Accordingly, they decreed that 
mathematical science should count for 1,600 marks ; classical, 
embracing history, philology, &c., 900, that is to say, classics 
were to have just nine-sixteenths of the value of mathematics in 
deciding the result. 

Is it any wonder that, under such a system, only three out of 
eight have been elected for competence to teach that branch of 
University studies which is most concerned with Law, Divinity, and 
Medicine, and which is supposed (except at Dublin) more pecu- 
liarly to form the taste and humanize the mind? ‘Three-eighths of 
the Fellows elected under the improved system have been actually 
proved by examination to possess some knowledge of Greek and 
Latin! And this is the proportion deemed sufficient to satisfy all 
classical or humane requirements, when none of the previously 
elected fellows had given any guarantee, so far as his fellowship 
examination was concerned, that he was able to impart even the 
most rudimentary knowledge in that despised subject! For you 
must always remember that the then lately elected classical fellows 
are only three out of more than thirty fellows in all, and that the 
other twenty-seven or more had all been elected either on the old 
system, in which classics had no value, or on the new system as 
mathematicians chiefly or solely. I take “‘A Member’s” own 
statistics. 

It seems to me that nothing can be better fitted to give your 
readers some faint conception of the overawing prejudices of the 
mathematical clique which long swayed the College, than the air 
of triumph with which ‘* A Member of the University ” announces 
this wonderful result of the new system. It was time that some- 
thing should be done; and classical scholars may well thank the 
competitive examination, and above all, the opposition of the 
Queen’s College, for saving the ancient Irish University from 
becoming a mere second-rate copy of the Ecole Polytechnique. 

No wonder that under such a system the only works which ‘‘ A 
Member of the University” cau cite in proof of the ‘“ intellectual 
condition and activity of the University ” are ‘‘ works which 
extend the bounds of science,” like Sir W. R. Hamilton’s treatise 


actual condition, within the reach of the many,” like Messrg 
Galbraith and Haughton’s manuals. Divinity, law, history. 
philology, he has prudently omitted. v 

Doubtless great improvements have been made of late, not before 
they were wanted. But far more must be done if the Universit 
of Dublin is to become a fountain of “sweetness and light ” -d 
Ireland. It is a radical defect,—a defect so great that « mere ” 
English people, unaccustomed to anything so monstrous, find it 
difficult to imagine its existence—that the whole University should 
be absolutely governed by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
its one College. Yet this it is; for the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, though it exist in name, has not the smallest real power 
Whatever mischiefs ensued from the Laudian code which consigned 
Oxford and Cambridge to the management of the Hebdomadal 
Board, are tenfold intensified at Dublin, where that Board con- 
sists, not of Heads of various Colleges, competing with each other 
in generous rivalry, but of the mere Senior Fellows of a Single 
college. So long as this vital defect lasts, the University will he 
regarded as a machine to promote the interests of the College 
corporation ; studies will be valued according as they pay, and 
success at competitive examinations will be the thing chiefly aimed 
at and chiefly appealed to, as it is by the “‘ Member of the 
University ” of Dublin. A great University has higher functions 
and should have higher aims. ‘The cultivation of learning, one of 
the foremost of these, seems almost to have been forgotten at 
Dublin in the incessant work of cram. 

It would tax your space too largely were I to attempt suggest. 
ing how the requisite changes in this direction may best be made, 
Nor do the symptoms of the times encourage one to make any 
such attempt. Yet I fancy I can see a picture of what the 
University of Dublin might become, if it were expanded beyond 
the dwarfing limits of Trinity College, if the oak were allowed to 
outgrow the flowerpot. But faction, and the peculiar incapacity 
of the Irish mind to see anything out of its own groove of motion, 
conjoined with ignorance or unbelief of anything better, will 
probably prevent the realization of any such ideal. The present 
administration of the University of Dublin are prepared to welcome 
even the endowment of the ‘‘ Catholic University,” portentous as 
is its constitution, if they can but maintain their own monopoly 
intact. The general mass of its graduates are blind to the real 
drift of a petition they have lately signed in thousands, the 
ostensible object of which is to preserve the Protestantism of the 
University, whilst it really aims at maintaining the Government 
of the University by the Fellows of its College. The Roman 
Catholic laity are helpless under the dictation of their priests, 
whose organization holds them completely in the grasp of the 
hierarchy ; and whose yoke, under Cardinal Cullen, is becoming 
tighter and heavier day by day. Politicians of. the school now 
fashionable cannot be expected to fight for any ideal. ‘The very 
thought is laughable to them. So we must submit to what selfish- 
ness and cowardice, backed up by ignorance and prejudice, may 
have in store for us.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 





MR. LOWE’S PRINCIPLES. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”] 
Sir, —Utilitarianism has lost one of its most conspicuous professors. 
Mr. Lowe, who in 1866 turned out Mr. Gladstone, because he 
could not bear to hear of any right but expediency, now comes 
before the world asa preacher of abstract justice. Let me place 
side by side two passages, the one from the preface to the Speeches 
on Reform, which Mr. Lowe republished last year ; the other from 
the peroration of his brilliant speech on Ireland on the night of the 
13th. In the one Mr. Lowe says:—‘* When I find a book ora 
speech appealing to abstract a priori principles, I put it aside in 
despair, being well aware that I can learn nothing useful 
from it.” 
Contrast this with the other passage :—“‘ At any rate, let us not 
do injustice ourselves, nor let any one in Ireland do it; not the 
tenant against the landlord, not the Protestant against the Catholic, 
not the Catholic against the Protestant, nor the Catholic hierarchy 
against the Catholic laity. Let us do justice ourselves, and require 
justice to be done by others; and then, whatever come of it, we 
shall have satisfied our conscience and wiped out the opprobrium 
which has too long rested upon us.” 
I hope we may be allowed to congratulate Mr. Lowe on his 
conversion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. H. W. 





on ** Quaternions,” I presume; or ‘‘ which bring science, in its 
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THROUGII SPAIN TO THE SAHARA 


Miss ; “ 
Catullus and ends it with an earthquake. 


not a sensation writer therefore, it is evidently not that she wants | 


ssary to support that character in an educated | 
Re Oe re | called one, led us upstairs with flaring candles.” 


| the account of the table White :—the dishes, all excellent—garlic, 


n. Yetshe is not a sensation writer, though often brilliant, 
always interesting, and not unfrequently suggestive. Of course, 


in these bookmaking days, when even Christ has not escaped the | 


bookmaker's rage, it is tolerably idle to say that Miss Edwards is 
in fact 2 bookmaker. But then she is a first-class- book- 
maker, and her bookmaking is first-class bookmaking. ‘Those 
who travel with Miss Edwards intellectual, at all events, 
travel intellectually first-class. A father might say to his 
daughter about to enter on her travels: ‘‘ My love, read Miss 
Matilda Betham Edwards’ travels, and see what she says, and see 
what she sees, and that is the way to travel, my dear.” ‘The man 
who said this would be a prig—naturally—but then what he said 
would be true, for all that. The propensity of prigs for truth is 
the most offensive part of their character. But this is paren- 
thetical. Practically, to return to Miss Edwards, it is almost as 
much a matter of indifference to the world that she should go 
through Spain to the Sahara, as it is that Lady Herbert should go 
through Egypt to Jerusalem. But then we accompany, not Miss 
Matilda Betham Edwards, but the accomplished littératrice. We 
know that she has eyes to see, and ears to hear. We know that 
she is not going to peep at old bones here, and down upon her 
knees there, as if the record of her tiny spiritual feelings 
could interest the world, or instruct her contemporaries. If Miss 
Edwards stops at trifles by the way, we stop too, because we feel 
beforehand that the cultivated bookmaker knows what she is 
about. She stops at her peril, and she knows that she must pay 
for stoppages in nuggets, not pebbles. She knows that you accom- 
pany her not to be the humbie confidant of her self-satisfied 
vanity, but to use her eyes to see what you wish to see. 

The reformatory at Mettray, and its farms, workshops, and 
enthusiastic founder, with his pet project, ‘‘ La maison paternelle,” 
an offshoot of the reformatory designed as a ‘‘ refined prison ” for 
the “refractory sons of gentlemen,”—further on, the hospitable 
home of an excellent French pastor, who inquires with touching 
solemnity ‘‘what the great and good Spurgeon is doing at this 
moment,”—then the young woman acting as collector at 
the railway station, at Biarritz, who is so startled at the 
bare notion of two ladies travelling in Spain, that when 
applied to for ‘dos billetes de primera classe para Burgos,” 
she asked time to consult the stationmaster on this per- 
plexing and extraordinary occurrence,—all these preliminaries 
are touched off with easy discursion. And here, a propos of 
travelling, is something new. ‘+ Luggage!” says Miss Edwards, 
“travel without Inggage!” “let me, if I can, put down the 
absurd notion. I have travelled a good deal, and if I were 
writing a manual for all future tourists, I should affix as a motto 
to the book—‘ Always travel in your best clothes, and with 
half a dozen trunks at least.’ Luggage and good clothes take 
the place of a train of servants. Luggage and good clothes ensure 
you good places, general civility, and an infinity of minor com- 
forts.” La Rochefoucauld himself could hardly have plucked a 
more utilitarian sarcasm from the human nature of the railway 
age. With thrifty art the authoress makes this treasure-trove the 
peg on which to hang her description of all the luggage she did 
carry, and, unabashed, the books she took with her to hatch her 
own. ‘ Legion,” she says, with happy unconcern, that is, to say, 
“half a hundred books about Spain, in French, German, English, 
and Spanish.” 

At Burgos the purples and crimsons and the autumn gold come to 
asharp end. The haughty wild Castilian desert begins, plains of grey 
sand, columnar masses of granite, blue-green bosses of pine forest cut 
out upon a bright blue sky, a rare village for an oasis, with ilex 
gtoves, yellow acacias, a narrow river winding near, and ‘‘ groups 
of wide-mouthed staring Sancho Panzas.” What a picture for 
Calderon or Phillips! Only let him keep the purples, crimsons, 
and gold somewhere in a corner for contrast. The touch which 
follows is extremely humorous. ‘ We arrived at Burgos 
a little before midnight, and felt ourselves at last in Spain. 
The very air had a foreign smell, and so greatly did this 


feeling of novelty overcome us, that all our Spanish vocabu- | 





would have stood us in good stead.” The idea of the new smell 
of the country driving the carefully parrotted language out 


| of one’s head is exquisitely natural and comical. After waiting 


three-quarters of an hour at the station they find places at last in 


| the omnibus, and “ rattle away [which sounds odd in ‘ patient’ 


MarmpA Beruam Epwarps begins her new volume with | "| : 
2 If Miss Edwards is | 5P4in] to the Fonda del Norte. 


Two or three long-limbed, 
black-eyed, rosy-cheeked young women, wearing enormous 
chignons of false hair and no costume, unless untidiness can be 
Next day we have 


(of course); but ‘we had tortillas, patties of brain, water- 
cresses served with oil, olla podrida of . . . bacon, sausage, cabbage, 
maize cobs, lentils, and other vegetables too numerous to mention ; 
roast snipes, fig jam, and Burgos cheese.” ‘The wine is good, but 
tastes of tar. All in all we might elect worse than spend our 
eld in Burgos, but for the cold. ‘ The sun was shining bril- 
liantly, yet we shivered in our clean, bare rooms, which were 
chimneyless, and only warmed by charcoal pans. Round these 
we squatted like Arabs, but to no purpose, and we went to bed 
at seven o'clock, finding bed the only warm place.” 

Miss Edwards’ visits to the Cathedral of Burgos are not, on 
the whole, interesting. She “does” the thing commendably, 
but really who cares about a tourist’s view of a cathedral. 
We know all about the cathedrals. And if we did not, we 
should not ask tourists. For a simple reason. The knowledge 
‘concerned in a cathedral is technical, and technical knowledge 
must be technically studied. Historical bones do not fit tourists’ 
books, which ought to be like the child’s basket of flowers—not 
tawdry and waxen, but gathered fresh. When Miss Edwards 
describes a regiment of Spanish soldiers as the ‘ shabbiest set she 
ever saw,” drilling to poor music, a sorry, spiritless sight, which all 
Burgos turns out to sce, nevertheless, she tells us what we want to 
know. ‘The ‘single gauge’ leading from the French frontier to 
the Spanish capital, the up train waiting for the down train half- 
way, and each going to its destination “ as lazily as Kentish farmers 
jogging to market,—” these are all novel and valuable touches. 

Miss Edwards went to Madrid to study Velasquez, and she 
has “done him” well. In an art examination for female com- 
petitors, the chapter on Velasquez would unquestionably get a 
high first-class. The ‘‘ fifty volumes ” have been read intelligently, 
and, thus informed, Miss Edwards’ own penetration is quite up to 
the mark. But if we prefer to accompany the authoress to a 
picture gallery rather than to a cathedral, we had far rather travel 
with her, and hear her impression of the thousand odds and ends 
of foreign life which she picks up at every turn. Nothing could 
be better than her entrance to Toledo. After travelling like a 
lazy, jog-trotting Kentish farmer, by rail, you might suppose that 
any vehicle kind enough to take you from the station to the hotel 
would move at a snail’s pace. Not so. 

“ We were driven from the station at a furious rate in the diligence 
drawn by four mules, and the driver lashed them so furiously and 
vociferated so frantically that wo thought he must be mad or drunk. 
Over the bridge we went at a galloping rate, and so on, up hill, down 
hill, till we reached the town. Here, at least, I thought we should stop 
in our mad career, for the streets of Toledo, like all Moorish streets, are 
mere bridle tracks paved with flint stone ; and as the town, like Rome, 
is built on seven hills, you are always ascending or descending. But 
our driver never slackened whip or reins for one moment ; and, wonder- 
ful to say, the cumbersome vehicle emerged safely from break-neck 
alleys which looked hardly wide enough for a wheelbarrow. With such 
a dash, indeed, did we drive into the court-yard of the Hotel de Leno, that 
we had taken tho flattering unction to our souls that we were very wel- 
come guests. But on alighting no one took any notice of us; and though 
the master of the house, with a staff of waiters and maids, were standing 
about, it never seemed to occur to them that we needed their services.” 

It is hardly possible to brivg out better the comedy of the 
unforeseen, which is, in fact, the cream of travel. At Toledo it 
suddenly struck Miss Edwards that the best plan for tourists is 
‘*to go into a cathedral alone, and read nothing about it whatever.” 
We wish it had struck her at Burgos. Presently she observes 
acutely concerning the gorgeous costumes of the Virgin in Spain, 
‘*that she [the Virgin] is petted and pampered with costly gifts, 
as if she were something below an ordinary woman, since even 
ordinary women aspire to higher things than a fine toilette,” a 
remark thrown off at random, which all the wisdom of all the 
Popes would find it hard to answer as neatly. A good German 
lady took a more homely view, ‘‘ J/immel,” she said, touching the 
rich stuffs gingerly with her fingers, ‘‘ what a pity such beautiful 
things are not worn! ‘The silks must have cost six thalers a yard 
at least "—a naiveté of blasphemous envy which seems so to have 
satiated Miss Kdwards’ ironical philosophy, that she straightway 


lary [and the fifty volumes ?] seemed to vanish just when it | falls into a reverie of indulgent luxury over the blaze of so many 





* Through Spain to the Sahara. By Matilda Betham Edwards. London: Hurst 
and Blackett, 


gems in this spiritual ‘‘ Aladdin’s garden.” This is amusing, but 
Miss Edwards threatens to return to Spain to study the cathedrals 
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seriously. Weseriously hope she won't, or if she does, we earnestly | half so white as the chin under which it nestled; and although this a 
trust she will not publish her studies. Her remarks upon the resplendent bit of dress was now sadly tarnished by age and Wear, it He 
a . ieior: 6 . h ish. R nevertheless completed the semi-theatrical, somi-artistic look of | often 
historical strata of Spanish life, the Spanish, Moorish, Roman, | graceful little figure. When, in the course of conversation Hela ao 
Gothic, Carthaginian, are well conceived, and show a broad | and she had to exchange words, they bore the demeanour of perions ini 
. . . ? 
intellect, capable of a sustained generalization. But somehow we | 8trangers. aps 
always breathe more freely when the authoress descends from her | But Charlie Bennett, Fanny's accepted lover, soon "7 
intellectual observatory, and relates the gossip of Spanish women | “ Began to observe—what no one but an idiot or a lover could 89 : 
or the behaviour of ordinary Spaniards. Quaint as it may seem, oe peg aey go ee oe pe eceettnetenting her carefy] . 
: : . -_ avoidance of looking at either himse or elstone, was pla in 
the chignon has invaded Spain and perched on every female head, pretty wiles at the stranger. Was he so anxious now thet a i= peat 
it seems,—big as a cocoa-nut. A slatternly, rosy-faced, bright- | appear to great advantage? Why, the very charm of these Wiles + fi 
eyed, long-limbed, self-possessed, saucy, and indifferent hotel | appalled him ; and how very charming they were! Was there ever a se 
maid, with an enormous chignon and aristocratic manners, is a | Kitten so full of comic originality ; was there ever a squirrel so demury . 
fe “3 » oT he dil ; f thi and decorous, so sly and wicked ; was there ever a fairy with limelight ease 
new ‘cosa de Espagna. Then t wedlinens atoriness OF everything | quivering on her pink satin and silver spangles, so tenderly beautiful as has | 
Spanish is brought out till you feel it as if you were living in it. | this tantalizing sweetheart ? Her little, white, warm hand, that seemoj shor 
Majfiana, Maiiana, takes possession of the imagination, and sits | t? tingle to the finger-tips with a delicious life, was enough to hay 
it stolen a man’s heart away: and then her plump, finely tinted face ; her self- 
upon it. ; 7 short, thick, natural curls; and—ah! most dangerous of all—her awfq| suad 
Our space is exhausted, but the last part of the volume, which | eyes, that looked out upon you as with a great childlike wonder, that posit 
contains sketches of French garrison life in Algeria, is not the least | drew you towards them, that made you quail before their inexpressibj, this 
° interesting. These sketches are only extensions of Miss Edwards’ depth and tenderness, then burst out laughing at you for a fool, and ext . 
= - 2 See a iage the strings of your heart as with an edge of steel ! impl 
Winter with the Swallows, formerly reviewed in this journal ; but : 2 i aig 
they are illustrative, and convey real instruction. On the whole, And from this moment the painful interest of the story lies in the ne 
we can recommend both volumes to all readers. who take an inter- | 8'dual growth of Mr. Helstone’s influence over : Fanny » till he ry 
est in the study of social physiognomy applied to geography. makes her, first secretly, and afterwards openly, his mistress, Nop Sh 
is Mr. Helstone made a mere malignant villain. Ie is brilliant, ° 
LOVE OR MARRIAGE?* selfish, coldblooded, cynical, sceptical, a disbeliever in all absolute hes 
JOVE OR I opamieecy morality, but though from his hatred of marriage he does not tor 
biti . hea : a . y , ee 
Pits novel, painful in its subject, and a little careless and slipshod marry Fanny, there is no doubt that he really loves her in his way, at t 
in style, as if in parts it were written by a foreigner,—the author and that he intends from the first to the last, at the conclusion of -~ 
canaacee _ : ’ eer : z F 
uses ‘* voyage,” for instance, in the foreign sense of ‘‘ journey,” | the story no less than when he first persuades her to consent to ae 
and here and there we have a confused sentence very hard to | his proposal, to give her both the name and the treatment of a wife hei 
interpret,—shows, nevertheless, considerable brilliance of intellect | throughout her life. Nor does he in any way blind her to what tres 
and a fair share of dramatic power. ‘The plot is the weakest part. | she is doing. He puts all his cynical arguments before her the 
Though it never fails in interest, it is lengthened out by a very | plainly enough, and he knows that she has both the acutenes rin 
ss ae = sate 19 * s : : 
artificial device into two parallel reaches,—a ‘false crisis, 48 and the knowledge requisite to understand their bearing both on em! 
physicians call it in the case of a fever, occurring at the| her own position and on his. His guilt is even greater towanks sho 
end of the first volume, which yet anticipates the real crisis, | others than towards her,—towards her father, whose simple Gi 
and, in real life, could scarcely have failed to produce it. The | spiritual nature he knows, and from whom, of course, he carefully yet 
principal figure of the story,—who is only not the heroine in| conceals the intellectual processes by which he is sapping and hav 
the ordinary sense because the story is the history of her gradual mining his daughter’s rather ignoble character, — and towards 80 | 
degradation in character,—is, on the whole, conceived and painted | her lover, Charlie Bennett, who is an acquaintance of his own, and to! 
j ay i a . »? ~ " ° ° 
with remarkable power ;—we say ‘on the whole,’ because there of whose engagement to Fanny Glencairn he is aware from the evi 
seem to us to be serious flaws, on which we shall have something | first, How cleverly Mr. Helstone’s thin, sardonic character is a 
tosay. Fanny Glencairn is the daughter of a simple-minded old | drawn,—how far he is from being one of those mere novel-villains int 
Scotch botanist, whose passion for his science and for the | who are said to talk brilliantly, and who never show their clever- po 
country scenes in which he pursues it has rendered him a wretched | ness within the course of the story, almost every chapter shows. int 
man of business, and made him fail as an ironmonger both in| We take somewhat at random a letter from Mr. Lelstone to he 
Edinburgh and London, He retains, however, both the dreamy Fanny, intercepted by the worldly mother, Mrs. Glencairn, and it 
simplicity and the spiritual depth of his nature, while his wife, a given in the form in which she reads it to herself :— m(¢ 
worldly, selfish woman (who ‘ took him and married him "—from 4 * Tiuredag Meraing wi 
real preference—in the old days when he was still suffering from] —«« yy Daruxa,—You know how little I like to ‘saline tn Sha aan ch 
the early death of one to whom he had been engaged and pro- | pigsty of sleep; and here I am, at seven o'clock, without letters or ha 
foundly attached), does her best to make life a burden to him by ee rv eran te = _ time. I will give ee oo an 
rr const: _ i. % = ae .. +, | aud tell you how that delicious little note you gave me yesterday alfec 
her elgg reproaches his incapacity for business. Fanny $] me. It seemed to mo as if I had anticipated death, and floated out, as fic 
nature is, at the opening of the story, one of those quick, | the old Brahmins expected to do, into an atmosphere of delight in which gt 
pretty, soft, pillowy natures which cannot endure to give pain to | all personal consciousness was drowned. Did you ever recognize the or 
any one, which coaxes everybody into good humour, not without | ™eaning of the words,—“ I am not myself at all, Molly dear "—in which ta 
a dipl She lniheneiien eels te : is nenilies ie the man, in his great love for something beyond himself, forgets the . 
a rn oe ae apparent to t siete ih not tO | trammels in which the Spirit of Timo has bound him, and would faia P 
the objects of her artistic coaxings; and yet with a hard grain of | restore that primeval and impersonal mingling of spirit which was once or 
selfishness derived from her mother at the bottom, which enables _ which ee only open gee rand onenre peng w 
as < . a ie ce se oleae that way when I was young,’ said Mrs. Glencairn, with a smile. au al 
her to flash _ # good deal of indignant ™ ergy when her vanity I'm afraid I shall tire you,’ continued Helstone's letter. ‘ Metaphysics 
is deeply wounded and her self-love stirred. She is, in short, | comes natural to a man who hasn't got his breakfast. What, then, of er 
what Mrs. Linton calls a ‘‘ Coozleums” in external disposition, | the future of which you speak? I agree with everything you say about tk 
with a great deal of intellectual acuteness and tact in reading cha- | Your mother; but I hold it to be our duty to think a little of ourselves e 
acte 1a ood hard bott f selfishness os the foundati f The past generation had its day; let us have ours. The world can't be tl 
racter, and a good hard bottom of selfishness as the foundation of | Kept back because our grandmothers aro alive. I see you won't listen 
her character, The following passage, where she and the literary | to my theories of utilitarianism ; and indeed I cannot expect you—any a 
Mr, Ilelstone, who wins her through his intellectual fascination | more than I'd expect a woman with high cheek-bones to be able to play a 
over her mind, and at last makes her his mistress, are first formally | 0° °f Beethoven's sonatas. But if you won't look after your own com: 
7 : é fort, I will; and I don’t choose to reap the prospective benefits of ” 
introduced to each other,—it appears they have met in some] heaven by enduring on earth the martyrdom of a mother-in-law.’ It 
unacknowledged way before,—will give the author’s conception | was at this point that Mrs. Glencairn’s colour began to come and a 
of Fanny Glencairn’s character at the outset of the tale, better | 8% ‘The fact is, man constructed heaven to console himself for the i 
than any dissertation of ours: hardships of earth; only he projected into tho next world as much y 
a a oo re human tyranny as he ever found in this. I have said as much to you ] 
“ Thoy sat down to tea, and Mr. Helstone found himself opposite this before ; but now, my pot, I must remind you that we have the ordering 
vision of girlish grace that he could have fancied stolen from some | of this world ourselves; and the person who takes into his or her house ¢ 
dim glade of Arthurian romance, to display the daintiest of white little | 4 mother-in-law flies in the face of Providence. _The noblest epitaph t 
wrists in handing teacups in Clapham. It was not the fine cluster of | you could Write on @ woman's grave would be * Le n her mother-in-law } 
short, thick, pale yellow curls that fell down on a shapely and milk-white | ved her ;” but where did you ever hear of its being done? No, Fanny; 
neck, nor the dimpled, rose-tinted cheek, nor the clear brow, nor the | We will be as dutiful as we can ; but we must not have our small para- 
bright, big, beautiful blue eyes that gave an almost infantine expression dise invaded by any serpent, even in the guise of an angel. You know ; 
to her face; but a certain fine modulation of colour, and a subtle and how much I admire your mother. IT do; but then I love you. be 
attractive natural grace, that drew his eyes and heart to her, and made | ay say, “Il me plait d’étre battue ;” but as your future bastent 
him forget tho rather theatrical character of her beauty. Besides, she | Won't allow it, and Madame your good mother must content herself wit ) 
wore a jacket of scarlet velvet, with a little ermine collar, which was not | Tuling one household.’ She read no more. She threw down the lots 
on the table, as though her loathing and contempt for the writer coul 
* Love or Marriage? A Novel. By William Black, 3 yols. Tinsley, not be more forcibly testified.” 
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Nor is this letter by any means the best specimen of Mr. 
Helstone’s intellectual power. His conversations with Fanny are 
often really brilliant, and likely enough to have actually produced 
the intellectual fascination which the story asserts, though in 
point of insight into motives and aims he meets quite his match 
es the author seems to us to fail in the history of this 
inful development of Fanny’s character, is that while he ascribes 
to her both coldness enough, selfishness enough, and shrewdness 
enough to play with two lovers at once,—indeed, she hardly knows 
at first which she prefers, the youthful, impulsive lover, or the 
older cynical, intellectual lover,—while she is clever and self-pos- 
gessed enough to keep Mr. Helstone at a distance even when she 
bas compromised herself by stealing away with him to reside for a 
short time in lodgings at the sea-side as his sister,—and clever and 
self-possessed enough also to win back Charlie Bennett and per- 
suade him of her innocence when he discovers her in this false 
position, —yet the author never does practically explain to us why 
this clever girl, evidently one neither of strong passions nor of 
impulsive affections, does become Mr. Helstone’s mistress when she 
might certainly have become his wife if she would. She is not by 
any means indifferent to worldly consideration. She is full of love 
of the world, and the things of the world, and the pride of life. 
She is so anxious about being ‘‘ respectable” that even when she 
has compromised herself by leaving her father’s house and going 
to reside alone with Mr. Helstone at the sea-side, he does not dare 
at that time to propose making her his mistress. She makes him 
respect her own savoir-faire, while thoroughly enjoying his admira- 
tion and his thin intellectual brilliance. She is perfectly aware that 
he is quite willing to marry her, if he may not have her for his mis- 
tress without marrying her. She is represented as utterly without 
theoretic enthusiasms for his social heresies. She understands and 
any enjoys his sceptical criticism, but she never believes, much less 
embraces, his theories, if, indeed, he believes them himself. In 
short, Mr. Black never gives us the least notion what Fanny 
Glencairn’s motive is for becoming Mr. Helstone’s mistress, and 
yet he paints a girl who must have had a motive, who ought to have 
had a distinct motive,—since she is carefully portrayed as neither 
so innocent, nor so much in love, nor of so passionate a nature as 
to fall a victim to Mr. Helstone’s teaching or his arts. There is 
evidently some great defect here in the picture of this otherwise 
powerfully delineated figure. Fanny Glencairn’s rapid growth 
into the likeness of her bad, worldly mother is powerfully 
painted; but Mrs. Glencairn herself would have been the last to fall 
into this sin against the world ; nor can we quite understand even 
her concurrence and conspiracy in her daughter’s shame, except that 
it was beyond remedy before she knew it, and that Mr. Helstone’s 
money was her only means of living after the gay and worldly fashion 
which she best loves. Even so we have some doubt whether her 
character, as painted, would not have been more consistent, if she 
had, in the pride of her worldly dignity, cast off her daughter 
and fretted her husband to death, rather than sanction the sacri- 
fice of all the notions of worldly respectability in which she had 
grown up. We do not say she would have been less offensive 
or less degraded than she actually is painted, had this been the 
turn given to her conduct, for the motive in either case would 
probably be irredeemably selfish,—but she would certainly be a more 
ordinary, and we think a more natural character. ‘There are few 
women who have worshipped the world and its estimates of things 
all their lives who would not prefer its canons of respectability, 
even to its pleasures and enjoyments, in their maturity. Moreover, 
there is something really unnatural in Mr. Helstone, with his 
expressed views upon ‘‘ mothers-in-law,” burdening himself with 
the mother not of his wife, but of his mistress,—and such a mother 
a8 this, moreover,—without apparently any reason but complais 
ance to the woman herself. 

But perhaps the greatest blot in the story is the utterly 
unnatural conduct of Fanny's father, — the old naturalist 
and spiritual dreamer, Mr. Glencairn,—both when his daughter 
is first charged with a lapse from virtue, and still more 
when he first learns for himself that this lapse is true. 
He is painted as a man, of weak will, certainly, but of 
devout nature and intense affections, who loves God deeply 
and his daughter fondly, and who has failed to teach her 
his own faith and tone of spirit only from an absence of mind 
characteristic of a dreamer with an absorbing scientific passion. 
Yet when Mr. Glencairn first hears how a man he loves aud trusts 
(Charlie Bennett) has broken his engagement with Fanny because 
he has discovered her intrigue with Mr. Helstone, he presses no 
inquiry, he does nothing beyond languidly showing the letter of 
the outraged lover to his wife, and this though he well knows that 











his daughter and wife are receiving all kinds of valuable presents 
from Mr. Helstone, and indeed almost living upon his bounty. 
Still worse, when Mr. Glencairn at last knows the truth, and finds his 
daughter and wife really depending on this cold bad man both for 
their subsistence and their pleasures, he makes not the least attempt 
to reclaim either, makes no appeal to his daughter’s love for him- 
self, which is real and deep in its way, makes no effort in any way 
to withdraw her from the heartless, shallow, frivolous life of 
hectic gaiety and sneering doubt into which Mr. Helstone is 
dragging her, but goes coolly off to Prussia, to hunt up her 
former lover, Charlie Bennett, who has volunteered into the 
Prussian Army, and been wounded in one of the preliminary 
actions before the great battle of Koniggriitz. No doubt this 
extraordinary expedition is partly devised to bring in the 
minute knowledge which Mr. Black possesses of the Prussian 
campaign. Still he should not sacrifice the one central light, 
the one noble conception, of his story to that exigency. Nor 
indeed would it have been at all necessary. His sketch of Major 
Kirschenfeld, the father of the rather pale and lifeless “ good 
heroine, is very graphic and powerful. Had Mr. Black but 
delayed a little the death of that admirably sketched Prussian 
officer, he would have had plenty of means of introducing his 
Prussian scenery without sacrificing the one spiritual light of 
this rather oppressive and painful story. As it is, Mr. Glencairn 
acts not as a man who really loves his child and puts his trust in 
God, but as one who ceases to love his child directly she sins, and 
has no faith in God's love for her at all. Again, though Charlie 
Bennett's is too colourless and empty a character to deserve much 
criticism, his silly and incredible weakness with respect to his 
betrothed are quite beyond belief. 

With all these faults, the novel is one of great power,—its chief 
defect being that the bad characters are so much more vividly 
painted than the good. Major Kirschenfeld, indeed, is a capita} 
sketch ; but then he is only slightly outlined, and Mr. Glencairn, 
who promises more, is spoiled. Allowing for all these faults, 
however, Love or Marriage is more striking, and its somewhat 
lurid moral colouring more true to life, than is at all usual 
in modern fiction. Vigorous as it is, it is not a story to live; 
but it is certainly the production of an imagination,—we may 
almost say of a genius,—which we should conceive fully capable 
of works of art that might live. 





NATIVE HISTORIES OF INDIA.* 

Sirk Hesry Extior was one of the many meritorious but 
unhappy Indian officials who, coming to that country with 
brilliant talents and unbounded zeal and industry, had a future of 
distinction and usefulness before them; but broke down from 
overwork and the baneful influences of the climate, before the 
goal either of office or of literature was reached. In 1847 he was 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, 
and ‘while holding this office he accompanied the Governor- 
General, Lord Hardinge, to the Punjab, upon the resources of 
which he drew up a most elaborate and exhaustive memoir. 
Later in point of time, Sir Henry Elliot filled the same important 
post during the more effective portion of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration.” From thence he might well have risen to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces; but at the 
age of forty-five his health was already broken down, and he died 
at the Cape of Good Hope, whither he had gone in the hope of 
restoring it. 

In 1849 Sir Henry Elliot had published the first volume of & 
Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India, 
which was substituted for a more extensive undertaking of a 
uniform edition of the native historians of India, abandoned for 
want of sufficient funds at the disposal of the Government. The 
Index was intended to refer students to the various works in whieh 
the history was contained, and to afford a guide to the collectors 
of manuscripts as to the contents and value of these. But these 
books were found to be very little known to either natives or 
Europeans ; and Sir Henry Elliot was not a man to give a mere 
list of names without further information ; he thought it desirable 
to give ‘‘a few notes to each history as it came under considera- 
tion illustrative of the matter it comprehends, the style, position, 
and prejudices of the several authors, and the merits or deficien- 
cies of their execution.” Thus the work extended far beyond the 
limits of a catalogue; and it cannot be matter of surprise that 
after the author’s death the materials collected for the prosecution 
of his work were found to be extremely voluminous. After an 





* The History of India, as told by its own Historians, The Muhammadan Period 
Edited, from the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, by Professor John 
Dowson. Vol.I. London: Triibner. 1567. 
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unfortunate delay of very many years, during which nothing was 
done, the materials were entrusted to Professor J. Dowson, who 
has edited this first volume. It will be observed that instead of 
being only a *‘ bibliographical catalogue” of historians, it can now 
itself claim to be the History of India as told by its own Historians. 
It contains extracts on India from nine early Arab geographers, 
and from eight historians of Sind. ‘The geographical section is 
with justice treated as introductory, and placed first. The his- 
torical portion, which, of course, forms the great body of the work, 
is rearranged by the editor in ‘‘ a simple chronological succession, 
irrespective of the general or special character of the different 
works.” But ‘‘ the Arab occupation of Sind was but temporary ; 
it was the precursor, not the commencement, of Mussulman rule in 
India ; on the retreat of the Arabs the government of the country 
reverted to native princes, and notwithstanding the successes of 
Mahmud of Ghazne, the land remained practically independent 
until its absorption into the Empire during the reign of Akbar in 
1592 A.D.” Consequently this history of Sind is rightly taken as 
prior to the general and continuous history which is to follow. 
This volume is therefore entirely introductory, and we must look 
to the next for the real commencement of the history. 

It may unquestionably be doubted by many whether a history 
of India, not only based upon native Moslem writers, but consist- 
ing entirely of extracts from their works, will prove of much use; 
whether the writers have sufficient knowledge of the world beyond 
their own sphere, aud sufficient desire and moral principle to 
speak truthfully, to make their accounts really available as his- 
tory. It ought, however, to be a sufficient answer to these doubts 
that a man of Sir Henry Elliot’s standing and intellectual endow- 
ments thought that these chronicles were worth collecting and 
translating, and prosecuted that great labour with unfaltering 
zeal. Another sufficient answer is given by Sir Henry himself, 
where he reminds his readers that the old chronicles of the 
middle ages of European countries have long been sought out and 
published as materials of history in all the more enlightened States 
of Europe; that this labour has been undertaken not from a 
belief that the chronicles in question are always trustworthy, still 
less from an idea that they will form pleasant reading, but from 
the conviction that all historical writing, especially that which is 
contemporary, or nearly so, with the events chronicled, must give 
a picture of the times the truthfulness of which can in some points 
never be independently attained by later writers. Another proof 
of the value of these histories is to be found in the correction they 
administer to the frequent boast of past glory and good govern- 
ment under the Mogul Sovereigns, which, it is assumed, the pre- 
sent age and the present English rule neither has attained nor can 
attain. Sir Henry confesses to the full the radical untrustworthiness 
of the Indian chronicles, ‘‘ arising chiefly from one of the defects 
in the national character, viz., the intense desire for parade and 
ostentation, which induces authors to quote works they have never 
seen, and to lay claim to an erudition which the limited extent 
of their knowledge does not justify ;” admits that the chronicles 
** comprise for the most part nothing but a mere dry narration of 
events, conducted with reference to chronological sequence, never 
grouped philosophically according to their relations,” and says 
that ‘‘ of domestic history, also, we have in our Indian annalists 
absolutely nothing ;” ‘‘by them society is never contemplated 
either in its conventional usages or recognized privileges, its con- 
stituent elements or mutual relations ;” ‘‘in notices of commerce, 
agriculture, internal police, and local judicature they are equally 
deficient.” But after these remarkable admissions he is still able 
to give the following striking testimony, which sounds far stronger 
when the paragraph is read without the condensation to which we 
must subject it :— 

“But though the intrinsic value of these works may be small, they 
will still yield much that is worth observation to any one who will atten- 
tively examine them. They will serve to dispel the mists of ignorance 
by which the knowledge of India is too much obscured, and show that 
the history of the Muhammadan period remains yet to be written. ... . 
We should no longer hear bombastic Babs enjoying under our Govern- 
ment the highest degree of personal liberty, and many more political 
privileges than were ever conceded to a conquered nation, rant about 
patriotism and the degradation of their present position. If they would 
dive into any of the volumes mentioned herein, it would take these 
young Brutuses and Phocions a very short time to learn, that in the days 
of that dark period for whose return they sigh, even the bare utterance of 
their ridiculous fantasies would have been attended not with silence and 
contempt, but with the severer discipline of molten lead or empalement. 
We should be compelled to listen no more to the clamours against resump- 
tion of rent-free tenures, when almost every page will show that there was 
no tenure, whatever its designation, which was not open to resumption 
in the theory of the law, and which was not repeatedly resumed 
in practice. Should any ambitious functionary entertain the desire 
of emulating the ‘exceedingly magnifical’ structures of his Moghul 
predecessors, it will check his aspirations to learn that, beyond palaces 





. . Wein. 
and porticos, temples and tombs, there is little worthy of emulation if 
will find that, if we omit only three names in the long ling of Delhi; 
Emperors, the comfort and happiness of the people were never when 
plated by them; and with the exception of a few sardis and bridges. 
and these only on roads traversed by the imperial camps—he Will gee 
nothing in which purely selfish considerations did not prevail. , ; - 
When he reads of the canals of Firoz Shah and ‘Ali Mardin Khas 
intersecting the country, he will find on further examination that om 
if the former was ever open, it was used only for the palace and “wiry 
ing park of that monarch; but when he ascertains that no mention ig 
made of it by any of the historians of Timur, who are very minute jp 
their topographical details, and that Bibar exclaims in his memoigy 
that in none of the Hindustani Provinces are there any canals (and 
both these conquerors must have passed over these canals, had the 
been flowing in their time), he may, perhaps, be disposed to doubt 
if anything was proceeded with beyond the mere excavation. . . , They 
considerations, and many more which will offer themselves to an 
diligent and careful peruser of the volumes here noticed, will seryg to 
dissipate the gorgeous illusions which are commonly entertained regard. 
ing the dynasties which have passed, and show him that, notwithstand. 
ing a civil policy and an ungenial climate, which forbid our making thi, 
country a permanent home . . . notwithstanding the many defects 
necessarily inherent in a system of foreign administration . . . we have 
already, within the half-century of our dominion, done more for the gub. 
stantial benefit of the people than our predecessors, in the country of their 
own adoption, were able to accomplish in more than ten times thy 
period.” 





BIBLE READINGS.* 

Amipsr the vast heaps of rubbish which the religious press piles 
up to heaven, and with which it oppresses the children of earth, it 
is not wonderful if a gem is now and then lost, at least to the ug 
of the public. These very interesting and remarkable Bible Read. 
ings have been in print for four years, and we question whether 
any of our readers have heard of them. ‘They have not therefore 
been in vain, for they are, as the preface tells us, ‘ the substance 
of a series of lessons on the Bible” given to ‘' women of the 
humblest class. The readings,” it is added, ‘‘ were mixed with 
conversation ; and the questions of the women, or the answers to 
questions proposed by the teacher, suggested much of the book, 
Their remarks might be erroneous or merely conventional, butit 
always seemed better to accept them, and bring out the meaning 
which was latent in them, rather than to repel or discourage by 
direct contradiction.” This honest Socratic method of instruction 
is unfortunately very rare, at least in its application to the 
Scriptures. The Bible is regarded by the majority of those who 
accept its authority with a strange mixture of terror and irrever- 
ence. They are afraid to treat it as if it were a book of common 
human life, and therefore its power as a divine message vanishes; 
it is practically less prized, less reverenced than any of those which 
are termed “profane.” ‘Ihe author of these readings has realized 
the worth of the Bible through her (we have no doubt it is the 
work of a lady) own experience, and through the experience of 
the humble women whom she has tried to educate ; her homage 
to it is indicated in every page by the freedom and courage 
with which she avails herself of its illuminations; by her 
confidence that if “we think the book only speaks to us our 
spirit does not hear,” that when ‘*God speaks we can hear 
and know His voice.” Little justice can be done to such a book 
by extracts; the following, which is founded on the words “ Let 
us make man in our image,” will perhaps illustrate the purpose 
and character of it as well as any :— 

“When you look in a glass you see your own image, your likeness 
Any one else, who could not see you directly, would, if it was a perfect 
glass, know exactly what you are like by looking into it. In making 
man, as we are told in many parts of Scripture, God's purpose was to 
show forth Himself, —His own character. He formed a body out of the 
dust of the earth, and He breathed into it the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul; He gave him a will, so that he could choose be- 
tween good and evil. This is the great difference between us and all 
the other creatures ; they have, like us, animal life, in which they can 
enjoy and suffer; they can hear sounds, they can see the objects around 
them ; but we cannot communicate to them our thoughts. ‘For Adam 
was not a help-meet found,’ none with whom he could hold converse, 
none from whom he could look for sympathy, none who could under- 
stand his thoughts of God or of goodness. Therefore God made woman, 
an heir with man of the grace of Life, God's life. This life God 
desires us to show forth, so that those who know us should,—by what 
they see iu us,—know what He is. If a heathen were to say, ‘I cau- 
not see your God, tell mo what He is like;’ we ought to be able to say, 
‘Look on me; I am in the image of God.’ But you know how a bad 
glass twists and distorts the image which is reflected in it, so as to 
bear a false witness of it. God calls us His witnesses; oh! let us 
solemnly consider what kind of witness of Him we are bearing. We 
see that men forget Him. What are we doing, by our conduct and by 
our spirit, to recall Him to their remembrance? Jesus Christ is the 
true and faithful Witness, the Son of God, the only perfect image of the 
Father. We have lost it, but God’s will is to recreate us in Him, and 
in the measure in which wo let that mind which was in Him be in us 
we become true witnesses. You all know some of your fellow-creatures 
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in whom you can trace some likeness to Him,—-some from whom you limits of the Latin language itself words had varied from their 


expect love and truth, You can trust them, you can go to them with- 
out fear, because you know they care for you and love you. When you 
have grieved them, and frustrated their attempts to do you good, and 
have felt ashamed to come back, there has yet been a consciousness in 
eart that there was forgiveness with them; that it was your own 
pride, or your own unwillingness to give up sin, which kept you separate 
from them, not anything in them. And there is something in every 
one, however bad she may be, however God's image may be hid in her, 


your h 


which makes her know what God is, and able to recognize His image | 


in a fellow-creature. Yes,and even when she hates it, because it makes her 
aware of the evil in herself, there is something within her which draws 


her to it, and makes her love it and see its beauty, and long to be like it | 


herself. Is it not, then, good news, glad tidings of great joy, that it is still 
God’s purpose, His unchanging purpose, to renew us in this image ? And 
therefore He speaks to us by His Son, who is the express image of His 

rson. He shines in our hearts, to give the light of the glory of God 
in the face of Josus Christ, that we, beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, may be changed into the same image by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” 

We do not pledge ourselves to all the opinions in these Bible 
Readings, but we can cordially recommend them. 





ANALYTICAL LATIN EXERCISES.* 

Mr. Mason is well known as the author of an English grammar 
which has enjoyed an extensive circulation, and has been favourably 
mentioned by the conductors of the Cambridge Middle-Class 
Examinations. The present work is a serics of progressive Latin 
exercises on the analytical method, based upon the Crude Form 
system, but so applied that the book may be used by those who 
prefer the old-fashioned grammars. 

The exercises consist of English sentences to be translated into 
Latin ; but the several exercises are preceded by Latin examples, 
of which a translation is given at the end of the book. The pupil 


original significations. But we are still of opinion that unless the 
study of synonyms be based upon sound etymology, there is always 
great risk of error. 

With younger boys, every Latin lesson should inclade a refer- 
ence to our own language, for in the case of most pupils the chief 
end is not Latin, but English. It is worth while to observe that, 
|in our authorized version of the Scriptures, in the language of 
| Shakespeare, and generally in the writings of the Elizabethan age, 
Latin derivatives are used strictly, and often in their literal signi- 
| fications. For example, the word “ offend” is employed to denote 
“tripping” or ‘* stumbling,” as “in many things we offend,” to 
‘cause a brother to offend,” &c., and so Shakespeare, in The 
Merchant of Venice: 

“To offend and judge are distinct offices, 
And of opposed natures ;” 
that is, ‘‘to err and to decide critically are distinct functions, 
and opposite in their nature.” 

In the hands of a good teacher Mr. Mason's book will prove 
very useful. As a schoolboy would say, it ‘‘looks rather hard ;” 
but many books which seem easy at first sight are the hardest in 
the end. After all, nothing but practice can test a work of this 
| kind ; and we certainly think that the book deserves a fair trial. 


r ry. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 
Life in the Light of Gods Word. Sermons by William, Lord Arch- 
| bishop of York. (Murray.)—We know to some extent what we may 
| expect from the Archbishop of York. Of course, his sermons aro 
It would be superfluous for us to praiso them. We 





shrewd. 


is recommended to translate the examples into English, and to | may, however, find points on which wo differ from him, and others 


retranslate the same into Latin, before proceeding to the exercise 
proper. This method of translation and retranslation,—suggested 
by Roger Ascham in his Scholemaster, and supported by the 
authority of Professor Long, in the preface to his edition of Cicero 
de Senectute,—is perhaps the best method of learning a foreign 
language. We are happy to see that Mr. Mason has givena 
practical turn to the advice of good old Ascham, and we can 
promise students that if they follow this plan diligently they will 
find the exercise proper comparatively easy. 

The same analytical method is used, as far as practicable, in 
reference to syntax; from simple sentences the pupil is gradually 
led on to more intricate constructions. ‘The learner is not troubled 
with mere idioms, which are often purely conventional ; but an 
attempt is made to communicate the broad principles of Latin 
construction. After an experience of twenty years, Mr. Mason 
has registered the difficulties which he noted in teaching, and has 
endeavoured to furnish the means of overcoming them. We have 
often thought that if some competent teacher would only make a 
list of the blunders which are daily committed in the course of a 
year, such a list would be more instructive than any systematic 
grammar. ‘Io some extent this work serves as a book of cautions, 
and Mr. Mason has abstained, wisely, we think, from attempt- 
ing to inake the exercise-book supersede the grammar. He 
has, however, given copious references to the school gram- 
mars of Key, Kennedy, Smith, Schmitz, and the ‘ Public 
School Primer.” There can be no doubt that the learner should, 
from the beginning, acquire a familiarity with the grammar that 
he is intended to use habitually ; and for this reason, among 
others, that in the grammar there is a systematic order which is 
not possible, and not even desirable, in an exercise-book con- 
structed on the analytic method. 

In the second part of the work we observe a systematic develop- 
ment of the formation of compound words and derivatives. ‘This is 
not only useful in learning Latin, but it is equally important in 
the study of English composition, in order to teach English echo- 
lars the correct use of Latin derivatives. Nothing is more com- 
mon, among ordinary writers of the present day, than the slovenly 
use of such derivatives. Instead of using “ clicit,” which means 
to “ draw out,” many writers employ “ eliminate,” which liter- 
ally signifies ‘‘ to turn out of doors.” We hear of “ eliminating 
a report,” which is about on a par with the mistake of the poor 
Irish servant, who talked of ‘extinguishing a pig,” because he 
had heard his master speak of ‘“ extinguishing a candle.” 

Etymological studies, directed to the compositicn and derivatino 
of words, are far more useful than the mere study of synonyms, in 
which some rhetorical works deal so largely. We do not deny 
that a certain regard must be paid to usage, for eveu within the 





* Analytical Latin E-rercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of Cuiversity College, 
London. London: Walton. 1367. 


on which he differs from himself. Take, for example, the passage 
from the Zimes which ho, strangely enough, incorporates, and more 
strangely still endorses, in his sermon on the death of the Prince 
Consort. We read thore of “the happy state of our internal polity,” of 
our enjoying “a degreo of general contentment to which neither wo, 
nor any other nation we know of, over attained before.” If the Arch- 
bishop will look at pp. 116-7 and p. 279 of his presont volume he will 
find passages which bear rather hardly on this monstrous theory. In 
the one place he says, “ Look over the sides of that triumphal chariot 
on which you have writton ‘ Progress,’ aud see the thousands whom its 
wheels are crushing to picces as it rolls, and then be proud.” He adds, 
“T find it hard, believing in Calvary, to believe in Whitechapel and St. 
Giles.” And at the further page we find, “ Oh, these things are worth 
your thoughts! It is more profitable far to brood over them in silence, 
than to indulge in tumid talk sbout improvements and the general 
prosperity.” But if archbishops quote tumid talk, what else can we 
expect from a daily newspaper? The very sermon on tho Prince 
Consort's death rebukes its preacher. It is hard to eonceive how 
a man who had uttered the almost magnificent words on tho 
annihilation of worldliness could desceud to such tame and falso 
panegyric. 

London and Westminster: City and Suburb. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
2 vols. (Bentley.)—Curiosities of London. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
New Edition. (Longmaus.)—It is now somo years since Mr. Timbs 
made himself a name by the publication of the second of these two 
works. The reissue of it now, enlarged and improved, is a wise mea- 
sure, and the book is more than ever likely to be generally useful. Its 
arrangement may not be wholly free from faults, and we may miss from 
its pages some things which seem to us worthy to rank among the 
curiosities of London. But we must say that Mr. Timbs has done his 
best as a compiler, and that the results of his industry are marvellous. 
We cannot speak so highly of the first book, which has not the same 
excuse for its existence. It is merely a cento of odds and onds cut out 
and abridged from all places without method or moaning. The transi- 
tions of style from Mr. Timbs himself to the Saturday Review, and 
from the critic of some book to the book which is being criticized, are 
often too abrupt, and wo alternately wonder at the mildness of the 
Saturday, the acerbity of Mr. Timbs, and the vigour with which an 
author passes judgment upon his own writings. Putting this slight 
confusion aside, wo have a right to remonstrate when two fair volumes 
are made up.of newspaper cuttings. These cuttings aro often curious, 
and there is muck interesting matter in Mr. Timbs'’s work. But he 
carries the principle of compilation too far, and though we dv not cbject 
to it when—as in tho other book—all the selections are referred to 
distinct heads, a more string of extracts is rather tedious than otherwise. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. Cura H. W. Milman, D.D. (Murray.) 
—A smaller edition of Milman’s J/orace, if our memory serves us. But 
in any case it forms a very handsome and tasteful volume, with engrav- 
ings from classic originals, and extreme caro and neatness of printing 
and editing. 

Extracts from English Literature. By John Rolfe. 
Hall.) —The passages which compose this volume are such as have been 
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considered worthy of remembrance in the course of their compiler’s’ 
reading. We have every reason to congratulate Mr. Rolfe on the extent 
of his reading and the catholicity of his taste. His book may be dipped 
into with pleasure and profit, and the result of frequent dips will be 
favourable to a knowledge of English literature. 

The Shadow on the Hearth, By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 3 vols. 
(Skeet.)—Parts of this novel are interesting, but the whole is marred 
by a wildness and extravagance for which we have to thank the chief 
male characters. Mrs. Daniel’s women are long-suffering victims, and 
their fathers or husbands are always driving them to despair. When 
the tables are turned, as in the case of Uncle James and Aunt Maria, the 
woman is still the weaker vessel. Perhaps the fiend in female form who 
persecutes the hero by following him up mountains on a stormy night, 
and who desecrates the English formalities of visiting, is to some extent 
an exception, but then she is even more impossible than the hero. It is 
a pity that the very elements which are meant to give a spice to the 
whole composition should be those that make the wholo composition 
faulty. But we think that Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel would have created a 
more legitimate interest without her maniacal hero, and that her novels 
in general would be improved by a dash of sobriety. 

Piebald. By R. F. Boyle. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—In spite 
of its being a ghost story, and of its ending badly, this book is a pleasant 
one to read, and is worthy of being recommended. We should have 
liked it better if it had not been a ghost story, and had not ended 
badly ; say, if the narrator had proposed at the beginning of tho second 
volume, instead of skipping over a year. We do not quite understand 
now why he did not propose. He shilly-shallied all the first volume, 
and then he tried to cure himself of the results all the second. Mean- 
while, he had a famous run with the hounds, which is equally well 
deseribed, saw some pleasant people, and one or two ghosts, which 
turned out to be people also. This is all very well, and Mr. Boyle 
carries us on from first to last with a light, happy touch, and with 
unfailing interest. But why did not his hero propose ? 

Memorials of a Theological College; or, Preparation for the Church 
in the Nineteenth Century. (Houlston and Wright.)—This book is so 
very bad that it is not worth condemning, and the shortest way is to 
throw it down on the floor without saying anything about it. If it was 
only rubbish we might try to convince the author of his faults, but it is 
as spiteful as it is stupid. 





~ a 

Natural Philosophy Popularly Explained. By the Rev. S. Haughton, 

(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—Tho elements of statics, hydrostatics, 

pneumatics, dynamics, hydrodynamics, acoustics, light, and heat are 

shortly described in this useful book, and we are much impressed by 

the clearness with which Mr. Haughton brings them all in turn to the 
knowledge of unscientific readers. 
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Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle, free by post for 54 and 
78 stamp:.—177 Newington Butts, Loudon, 


USE ONLY THE 


Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


and Table Delicacies 

restores Grey Hair in a few days to its Original | manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pur- 
Colour, without staining the skin, or even sviling the | yeyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's | 
| Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, | Ss, 
are sold retail in all parts of the World, aud whole- | 
sale at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 
5s; five pints, 11s 


I EFORE CONSULTING a DENTIST, 

inspect (free of charge), Mr. WEBB'S newly 
invented and unequalled specimens of mechanical work, 
constructed on the only patented improvements in 
existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. N.B— 
Late with Mr. Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street. Treatise, 
fully siating terms and explaining his painless and 





a VW THITE AND SOUN cD! TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of 
food. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthe ns the 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists ‘and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 





SAUCES, JAMS, 


| 
of the highest quality, | 
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ICOLL'’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 

TWEED, and their TWO GUINEA MELTON 

CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Traveilers 
all over the World. ; 

Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, Ono Guinea. 
Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas. 
Equestrian Outfits Complete. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 
Corahill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
59 Bold street, Liverpool. 


YERVANTS’ LIVERIES, 
Ss moderate prices, 

H.J.and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
9 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


Te r ‘ , . 
E LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
Ais attention to the following Price List of Wines: 


per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines .... sreeeeet ds, 308 
_ Fine wines, pale or gol 
Amontillado and M unzanilla 
Vino de Pasto, a full, Ary Wine ..........secesseesesseeseene DAS 
Ports—Crasted - Ss, 44s, 56s 
— newly bottled ... 
Clarets—Pure sound wines 
— Fine, with bouquet .. 
*hampagnes—Light and fine dry 
a pints, 203, 308, 
First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pinta, 368, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 608, 728, 903. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spiriis, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
inthe Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
JINAHAN’S LL WilISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


HE MAYFAIR SHERRY, 

at 363 per dozen, Fit for a gentleman's table, 

Bottles and Cases included. Terms, cash, prepaid. 

Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of 

charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 

«Established upwards of a century)), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 





best, at 






















1€8, quarts, 363, 543; 


y= ESS.— The Finest Tonic is 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon street, London. 








EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from .. 
Shower Baths, from. 8s 0d to £6 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...6s 0d to £3 
All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil .........000e00000+2238 9d per gallon. 


F® DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WLL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS., They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General [ronmongery 
az cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 
te £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 83 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 38 3d the set to 
#443, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 

mont to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 59 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 


0s each. 
Os each. 
10s each, 


12s 6d to £20 













Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
— oe UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Fire and Life), 
87 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Moderate rates of premium. Liberal conditions, 
Prompt settlements. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
No 37 Cornhill, London, 





+ ioe LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Oflices—Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhill; and Charing 
Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the 
Fire Revenue to £836,816, and that of the Life to 
£259,039. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECLAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission, 

Fire Premiums falling due at Lady Day must be 
renewed on or before April 9. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
5 ioe GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
§ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY DAY must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED 
Durty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


H OUSEKEEPERS.—Go to the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 
KF 


AMILY MEN.— Send to the 
Pprr "S MARKET, 


PEOPLE'S MARKET. 
272 White- 
chapel road, London.—The public supplied with 
good butchers’ meat, grocery, &c., &c., at reasonable 
prices. Orders with remittances promptly executed. 
Cheques and Post-Office orders to be made payable to 
WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, crossed “London and 
Westminster Bank.” 
Present prices :— 
Legs or Saddles of Mutton ...6d to 74d per Ib. 
Shoulders ....... eocccccececccoscccoosescces HK ” 
Hams Sidtoldd =, 
Bacon ......++ erveeececcoces evcceccecee ” 
New Season Black Tea .. ” 

TEA: packets of 7lb., 141b., and 28lb. delivered free 
within 10 miles of the market. Chests of about 901b. 
delivered free to any Railway Station in England, 
or by steamer to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, London- 
derry, or Belfast. Booking Offices have been opened 
near the following Railways :—North London, 6 Broad 
street buildings; Great Eastern, 7 Commercial street ; 
14 St. Swithin's lane; where orders received up to 
10.15 a.m. will be ready for delivery after 3.45 p.m. 
Deposit accounts opened with families at a distance on 
receipt of not less than £5, against which all orders will 
be punctually executed up to the amount standing to 
the credit. J. McCALL and CO., of Houndsditch, 
guarantee Depositors’ accounts. 


: rho MACHINES. 
N 
W F. THOMAS and CO. 
a 
7 CELEBRATED ‘No. 2,” £10. 

















ppeersse MACHINES, from £5 ds. 
A™ LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 





LEVER HAND-LOCK STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is unlike any other machine in the world. 
It will do every variety of work that is possible on a 
hand machine; requires no fixing to stand or table; 
and for strength, portability, easy working, and general 
effectiveness, has no superior. Price 44 Guineas com- 
plete. 

“THE FAIRY” HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
£2 12s 6d, the best of its kind. The Machine for the 
Million. 

“ THE ELFIN " HAND-LOCK STITCH MACHINE, 
£3 15s, complete. Samples of work gratis. 

OLIVER and CO., 67 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


i tee ‘“ PRINCESS ALICE ” PATENT 








“it il SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 


HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one cwt. or 
upwards be taken at one time, 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 


4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 i Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 


Newman yard, London. 


16 BisHorsGaTE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
ee T LIFE ASSURANCE 
Lt COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 

unting Annuities and Endowments. 

Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 

Shareholders, 

Chief Ofice—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
5.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 

on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D, 

Peter Hood, Exsq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, MLR.C_P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq, 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Scratchley, Esq, M.A, 

Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 

HOME BUSINESS. 


Annual Premium Income exceeds £225,000 








Claims paid exceed coves 8,000,000 
INDIAN BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 


Claims paid exceed....... peneneuensense 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

8. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M, Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G, Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

—— of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

‘SS. 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

F. Il. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

-~ oe Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 

adras, 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. 1. Paterson, Esq., F.R.CS. 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 

BomBay. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusscerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M., Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo. 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from @ 
simple statement of facts, has, in about twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs, 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 

usiness of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8. W. 1/1/68. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (@>rner of Chancery lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 per 
ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 53 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 23 6d per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 43 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crost Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 
4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established 1541. 
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COURSE of LECTURES on LOGIC. 

Professor CrooM ROBERTSON, M.A., will commence 
this Course on Friday, March 20th, at 9 a.m. The 
rill consist of about Thirty-Five Lectures, to be 
i on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
12s 6d. The requirements for the various 
s of the University of London, including the 
Pro- 


| Viney COLLEGE, LONDON. 








degr 
M.D., are in this Course kept specially in view. 
spectuses may be had on application at the Office of the 
College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
March 9, 1868, 


4" SB TTESsS COLLEGE, 
HEAD MASTER. 

The Trustees of the Fettes College, now in course of 
erection at Comely Bank, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, desire to hear of a gentleman who 
will undertake the duties of Head Master. 

As it is intended that the College should be con- 
ducted on a system similar in its general principles to 
that of the public schools of England, it is desirable 
that, besides being otherwise qualified, the Head Master 
should have had practical experience of that system. 

The fixed salary will be £1,000 a year, with an unfur- 
nished house forming part of the College buildings ; 
but a considerable increase may be anticipated, depen- 
dent in 2mount upon the number of Pupils attending 
the College. 

It is expected that the College will be opened in the 
Autumn of 1870. But a proportion of the salary will be 
paid to the Head Master from the date of his appoint- 
ment, iu order that, in so far as may be compatible with 
his other engagements, the Trustees may have the 
benefit of his advice and assistance in the selection of 
Under Musters, and in completing the organization of 
the College. 

Further particulars may be obtained from FREDE- 
RICK PITMAN, Esq., W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 48 
Castle street, Edinburgh, to whom applications, with 
relative testimonials, may be addressed between this 
date and the Ist of May next. 

Edinburgh, Ist January, 1868. 























BRIGHTON.—36 AND 37 MEDINA VILLAS. 
N RS. THEOPHILUS DAVIES 
, receives into her house twenty young ladies as 
Resident Pupils. 

They are trained in all the branches of a Liberal 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
German, music, singing, and drilling. 

The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. 

REFEREES. 

q.. LL.D., one of the Examiners iu 





W. B. Hodgson, Es 
London University. 

J. D. Morell, Esq., LL.D., H.M.'s Inspector of Schools. 

R. H. Hutton, Esq., M.A., Englefield Green. 

J. 8. Laurie, Esq., Inner Temple, formerly H.M.'s 
Inspector of Schools. 

Hodgson Pratt, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 


|S ge FIRE and LIFE 
' INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, E.C, 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks 

LIFE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 








THIS DAY.—The CRYSTAL PALACE OFFICE 
is OPEN DAILY from 10 till 4 o'clock, for the ISSUE of 
VOUCHERS securing STALLS, &c., for the GREAT 
FESTIVAL at the CRYSTAL PALACE, in June next. 

Numbered Stalls in Double-Lettered Blocks only on 
the South Side are issued at the Palace, AA, CC, GG, 
KK, at Three Guineas the set, or Twenty-Five Shillings 
single day ; and DD, LL, and WW, XX, and YY at Two 
and a Half Guineas the set, or One Guinea a single day; 
and for unnumbered reserved seats in EE, II, &c., at 
One Guinea the set, or Seven Shillings and Sixpence for 
single day. 

The Festival Committee desire to point out to intend- 
ing visitors that the earlier the application the better 
the choice of seats. 

Letters by post enclosing remittance attended to. 

Reserved Stalls for the Great Rehearsal Day, Friday, 
June 12, 10s 6d and 5s, may also be secured. 


YOUNG LADY and MAHOMET’S 
P COFFIN FLOATING in the AIR. Spiritual 
Manifestations, i la Home, daily at 3and 8. Astronomy 
splendidiy illustrated: the Solar System: the Starry 
Heavens, Spectrum Analysis, considered in Professor 
Pepper's Lectures, on Tuesday and Friday, at quarter 
to 2 and half-past-7. Lectures by Thomas Tobin, Esq., 
on the Progress of Architecture in England. Explora- 
tions in Abyssinia, by Thomas Baines, Esq., the Mar- 
vellous Automaton Chess Player plays daily, at 4 and 
ha st 7. The Chassepot and other Rifles, by J. L. 
King, Esq.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 


J OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Few persons are so favoured by circumstances 
or so fortifled by nature as to enable them to pass un- 
seathed the sore trials of an inclement season. With 
catarrhs, coughs, and influenzas everywhere abounding, 
it should be universally known that Holloway's Oint- 
ment, diligently rubbed upon the chest, checks the 
worst assaults of these maladies, and securely wards off 
more grave and dangerous diseases of the throat and 
lungs. The truth of this assertion must remain un- 
questioned, in the face of thousands of unimpeachable 
living attestors, who have personally derived the utmost 





















i FOREIGN and COLONIAL 





each, bearing 6 per cent. Interest. 
The object of this Trust is to give the investor of 
moderate means the same advantages as the large 


and Colonial Government Stocks, by spreading the in- 
vestment over a number of different Stocks, and reserv- 
ing a portion of the extra interest us a Sinking Fund to 
pay off the original capital. 

A capitalist who at any time within the last twenty 
or thirty years had invested, say, £1,000,000 in ten or 
twelve such Stocks, selected with ordinary prudence, 
would, on the above plan, not only have received a high 
rate of interest, but by this time have received back his 
original capital by the action of the drawings and Sink- 
ing fund, and held the greater part of his Stocks for 
nothing. 

Some parties, believing it would be a convenience to 
the public if such a mode of investment were made 
generally accessible, have made arrangements by 
which well selected Government Stocks, to the value cf 
£1,000,000 sterling, will be placed iu the names of the 
following trustees, viz. :— 

The Right Honourable Lord Westbury. 
The Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 

G. M. W. Sandford, Esq., M.P. 

George Wodehouse Currie, Esq., and 
Philip Rose, Esq. 

The following Stocks, being al! dividend-paying 
Stocks of Foreign or Colonial Governments, currently 
dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, have been 
selected for the investment, viz.:—Austrian, Austra- 
lian, Argentine, Canadian, Brazilian, Chilian, Danubian, 
Egyptian, Italian, Nova Scotian, Peruvian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Turkish, and United States’ Ten- 
Forties payable in gold; not more than £100,000 being 
invested in the Stock of any one Government. 

These Stocks will be made over to the Trust at the 
prices quoted in yesterday's official list (18th March), as 
certifled by two eminent Brokers, plus £2 103 for each 
£100 of Stock, for which all expenses of the purchase 
and issue, including stamps, &c., have been undertaken. 

The prices and specific amounts of each Stock are 
specified in the Schedule to the Contract and Trust 
Deed. 

The average rate of interest of the investment in the 
above Stocks is 8 per cent., and a large number of them, 
purchased considerably below par, will be repayable by 
drawings at par, within the period of the Trust. 

A st this investment of £1,000,000 will be issued 
11,765 Certificates of £100 each, with half-yearly coupons 
bearing £6 per cent., interest payable at the Banking 
House of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Ist March 
and Ist September, the first Coupon falling due on Ist 
September next. 

The price of issue will be £85 per cent., thus yielding 
an annual interest of 7 per cent., without reckoning the 
advantage of being repaid at par, and without includ- 
ing the value of the Reversion of the Stocks purchased, 

The excess of Interest, after paying the 7 per cent, 
Interest to the subscribers, and the amount received 
from drawings will, after payment of expenses, be 
applied as a sinking fund in repaying the certiflcates at 
par by annual drawings, which are to be made in the 
presence of a Notary Public, in the month of February 
in each year, 

According to a table prepared by Mr. Jellicoe, late 
President of the Society of Actuaries, the whole of the 
11,765 Certificates will in all probability be thus paid 
off in 24 years, and there will remain Stocks to the 
amount of £909,409, nominal capitu, for distribution as 
a reversion; accordingly the Trust will be wound up as 
soon as all the Certifleates have been drawn, or at the 
end of 24 years. whichever shall first happen; the re- 
maining Stocks being then sold, and the remaining 
Certificates, if any, paid off, 

In addition to the Coupons forthe half-yearly interest, 
a Coupon, representing the share accruing to the Cer- 
tifleate-holder in the above reversion, will be attached 
to each Certifleate. This Coupon of Reversion will be 
retained by the holder whea his Certificate is drawn. 
The arrangements thus made will secure the follow- 
ing advantages to the subscriber: 

1, Interest at 7 per cent. on the amount subscribed. 

2. A bonus of 15 per cent., by the repayment of 
capital at par within twenty-four years, 

3. A reversion, caleulated by Mr. Jellicoe at up- 
wards of £900,000 nominal capital, eventually 
divisible among the subscribers, 

If by the default or delay of any Foreign Government 
the dividends and drawings received in any year should 
be insufficient to pay the full amount of interest on the | 
Certificates, the deticiency will form a first charge upon | 
the subsequent receipts, subject only to the annual 
allowance for expenses. 

The object being to give the fullest confidence in the 




































GOVERNMENT TRUST, in Certificates of £100 | 
To be issued at £385, | 


capitalist in diminishing the risk of investingin Foreign | 


—————__., 
| Payments to be made as follows:— 
On application, ove ove eee £10 
Oa alictment, eve ove eee £5 
| 15th April, ... ase eee oon £25 
| 15th May, eee vee ove eee £25 
| 15th June, ove ove ove ae £20 
mee 
£85 
| Subscribers may anticipate the'r payments on the 


days when any of the instalments fall due. bein 
| allowed a discount at the rate of £4 per cent, ~ 
annum. 

The Contract provides for the delivery of the Stocks 
on the 30th March, from which date the account wil} 
bear interest at £4 per cent. per annum until the pur- 
chase is completed. 

Provisional certificates will be issued on allotment, 
and the final certificates with interest coupons attached 
| and also the coupons of reversion will be issued imme- 
| diately after payment of the final instalment. 

As the principle of the measure does not denend on 
| the amount subscribed, if » substantial part only of the 
| £1,000,000 should be allotted, the arrangement wil] be 

carried out with a pro ratd reduction of the amount of 
each Stock made over to the Trust. 

As the payments are received from the subscribers by 
the Bankers, they will be exchanged for Stocks, to be 
handed over to the Trustees, 

The Contract and Trust Deed, together with forms of 
the certi‘leates, and the Actuary’s Tables, may be seen 
at the Offices of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., 














| 6 Victoria street, Westminster Abbey. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be 
obtained of Messrs, Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co, 
Solicitors, 6 Victoria street, Westminster Abbey; andat 
Messrs. Glyn and Co., Bankers, Lombard street, where 
all Subscriptions must be paid. 

London, 19th March, 1868. 


FOREIGN & COLONIAL GOVERNMENT TRUST, 
To the Trustees of the Fund (care of Messrs, Baxter, 
Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 Victoria strect, Westminster, 

London). 
Having paid to Messrs. Glyn and Co., to the account of 
the Foreiga and Colonial Government Trust, the sum 
f£ as a deposit on Certificates of £100 
each in the said Trust, I request you to allot to me that 
number of Certificates, and I engage to pay the further 
instalments upon that, or any lesser number that you 
may allot to me, as the same shall become due, in default 
of which my previous payments will be liable to for- 
feiture. 
Name 
Addres 
Description 
Signature 
ADDITION TO BE FILLED UP IF THE APPLIC: 
TO PAY IN FULL. 

I desire to pay up my subscription in full, receiving 

Discount thereun at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum. 
Signature 








NT WISHES 








|: of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Cherter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 

Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 

Drafts negotiated and collected, Apply at the Royal 

Bank of Scotland, National Bank, and, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


WOYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

W Lombard street, London, and North John street, 

Liverpool. 
CAPITAL, £2,000,000. 

Lire BONUSES hitherto among the largest ever 
declared by any Office, 

SreciAL Notice.—All new participating Life Assur- 
ances now effected will share in an increased proportion 
of the Proflts, in accordance with the Resolution of 
last Annual Meeting. 

Fikt.—Moderate Premiums. 

ANNUAL INCOME nearly £800,000. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOUN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London. 


I EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWPORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. MP. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 





















security of the Trust Fund, the Stocks will remain, 
under the control of the Trustees, at the Bank of Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., till the termination of the 
Trust, and the Trustees will be empowered to draw 
dividends, receive capital repaid, &c., and apply the 
amount received in interestand sinking fund according 
to the Trust Deed. 

A power of sale, under special circumstances, will bo 
vested in the Trustees and a Committee of certitleate- 
holders to be chosen at General Meetings, held annually 
forthe purpose, and for receiving a Report and Accounts 
from the Trustees, Auditors at the same will be ap- 
pointed to make periodical inspections of the Secur- 
ities of the Trust, and any vacancies in the Trust will 
be filled up. | 

The ordinary expenses of management of the Trust 
are limited toa sum not exceeding £2,500 per annum. | 
No other expenses can be undertaken without the | 
assent of the Ceriificate-holders’ Committee. 

Within two months after the closing of the subscrip- 
tion, a General Meeting of the Certificate-holders will 
be convened forthe purpose of appointing a Committee, | 


in terms of the Trust Deed. 

Application must be made on the annexed form, 

accompanied by a deposit of £10 per cent. | 
In cases where no allotment is made, the deposits | 

will be returned without deduction, and where the 





possible benefit from this simple treatment, when their 
present sufferings were appalling, and their future pros- 
pects most disheartening. Both remedies act admirably 
together. 


certificates allotted are less than the number applied 
for, the surplus deposits will be credited towards the 
allowment. 225 un. SAMs eee SE | 


the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


YOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
for further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad strect, London, By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


‘IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 53 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, aud 10 Regent street, 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Meg. By Hirs. Hiloart, Author 


‘arate’s Discipline.” 53 vols. 








of “The ¢ 
# Mrs. Eileart’s wr ting is very clever. “—Spectator. 
«This story is everywhere wi dl written. It is 
hetic, it is hun yrous, it shows much originality, it 
ae wn character 1 there is a deep, 





many wel : 2 
a moral in the whole book.” "Star. 


aay Coteries. By Lady 


CHATTERTON. 
Dora. vy E. wia Kavanagh, 

Author of * Natha ‘adel e,” &. 3 vols, 
ged charmingly written, full of 


«A charming - 
or. Sun. 
By S&S. 


incident and fu! Loi char rete 
ing. The plot is 












story 





“ Live 





Mortimer’s Money. 
RvsseLL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
antmteen d pro ny a islegue lively and spirited.” 
United Ser ce Mitgazine. 
A Noble Woman. By J. ©. 
JEAFFRESON, Author of it Down,” &e. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 
Boast and gst and BiACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
EN ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPAN a 
LATE HOOKHAM’ LIBRARY. 
hata AND Four YBARS. 


ESTABLISHED ONE 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(Commencing at any Date.) 


Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 

In London. In the Country. The Year. 
THREE VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 
SIX or NINE " £3 3s. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


The arrangemonts for the accommodation of 
Clubs and Institutions, both in Town and 
Country, are on the most liberal scale possible. 


Class L—For the NE NEWEST BOOKS. 
Cc ARRIAG E FREE. 
OLUMES 
perannum ; or, 
YOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
GULNEAS per annum, 


Class Il.—For OLDER BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time fur FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLI 
GUILNEAS per 


FIFTEEN V 
EIGHTY V 


annum. 





Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 
Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
on application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


Chief Office: 15 OL D Pe 


IND STREE T, 
~ Ex 






Manchester J : mn street. 
Paris Agency: ( 4 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Ta LIBRARY COMPAN ry.—| 
DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* 





perfect system 
—Opinion of a 





criber at Bristol, March 6, 186s, 
a LIBRARY COMPANY.— 

A SINGLE GUINEA 

DELIVE esas D CARRIAGE FREE to most of the im 


Sul 








portant t 3 in the kingdom. For terms and parti- 
oe see the March List of the Monthly Circular. 
iE LIBRARY COMPANY.— 


T 





recommended the s Pm to various friends.”"—Opinion | 
of a Subscriber in Cheshire, March 4, 1863, 
re LIBRARY COMPANY.— 


DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—* Having been 
& subscriber for the last fifty years to various libraries 
MW Various counties and countries, I can truly say that, 
for quickness of ¢ 
Ihave never found any surpass, if equal, the Library 
in Welbeck street."—Opinion of a Clergyman, March 4, 


1868, 

pe LIBRARY COMPANY.— 
AGENTS WANTED throughout the country 

to work this new system thoroughly and efficiently, 

Apply immediately to the Secre tary, 68 Welbeck street, 

Cave ndish b square, London, 


TH EB LIBRARY COMPANY.— 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. General 
Oitices—68 Welbeck street, Cavendish square, City 
Branch—i4 King William street. West-End Branch— 
25 Pall Mall. Brighton Branch—80 King's road. 





18mo, cluth, price 1s 6d. 
LETTER from ROME, 
7 cact Conformity between Popery and Paganism, 
By CONYERS MippLETON, D.D. A New Edition. 
Londo jon: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








Feap. & Sve, nicely bound in cloth, price 3s 6d, free by 


post, 


EMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. 
Full pag* Sheet Engravings, by G, Cruikshank, 


By Sir WaLTer Scott. Illustrated with Six 
Londun; WILLIAM TeG¢, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


3s 8d, 


at a time for FIVE GUINEAS | 


TMES at a time for TWENTY | 


i INDON, W. | 


The most | 
book circulation ever introduced.” | 


SUBSCRIPTION— | 


showing an 


| ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 
The First Number of a New Volume will be ready on 
the 28th inst. 
SAINT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 
J. E. Millais, R.A. 
CONTENTS of APRIL NUMBER, price Is. 
1. All for Greed: a Novel. By the Baroness Blaze de 
Bary. With an Tilustration. 
aan 20. The Double Arrest. 
21. Vévette’s Sorrow. 
. The Juge d'Instruction. 
2. The Panslavist Revival in Eastern Europe. 
3. About Horse-Racing. Part IL. 
4. Paul Goslett’s Confessions. Confession the Second. 
A Love. 


As tu 





| 5. Spiritual Wives. 
6. The Ballad of Squire Curtis. 


7. The Italian Academies, 


8. The Private Soldier as He is. By a Dragoon on 
| Furlough. 
9. Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony 


Trollope. With an Dlusiration. 
are > The Willingford Bull, 
es . Mr. paneer Carriage Stops the 
Va 
26. “The First Speech.” 
t Volume is now ready, handsomely 
price 7s 64. Covers for binding the 
Is 6d, Reading Covers, price Is 6d. 


N.B.—The First 
bound in cloth, 
First Volume, aeles 





Libraries. 





On the 28th of March, at all the 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


| ; 

| ALL FOR GREED. By the Baroness 

| BLAZE DE Bury. With Illustrations by Thomus. 

| 2 
On the 28th of March, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. 

TRUE of HEART. By Kay Spen. 
| 

3 

This day, in 1 thick vol. post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

A TREATISE on the METALLURGY 
of IRON; containing Outlines of the History of 
Iron Manufacture, Methods of Assay and Analysis 
of Iron Ore, Processes of Manufacture of Tron and 
Steel, &c.. &&. By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S,, Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines. Illustrated with 
numerous Wood Engravings from drawings by 
J. B. Jordan. 





4 
Now ready, in Svo, cloth, price Lis. 
A TREATISE on FRICTIONAL 
ELECTRICITY; in Theory and Practice. By Sir 
WILLIAM SxNow Harris, F.R.S. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Authur, by CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
F.RS. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. Speci- 
mens of the Language in its various Stages. With 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. Together with a 
Sketch of the History of the English Language, 

| and a concise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By JOSEPH 
| 


. 

5 
| Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 5x, 
| 
| 





PAYN&, Author of “ Studies in English Poetry.” 


6 
Now ready, post Svo, cloth, price 5s, 
STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY; 
| with short Biographical Sketches, and Notes 
| Explanatory and Critical. By Joseru PAYNE, 
| Fifth Edition, enlarged. 


DIRECT-DELIVERY SYSTEM.—*I have already | 


j 7 

| In a few days, post Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

STUDIES in FRENCH PROSE. 
Specimens of the Language from the XVIIth Cen- 
tury to the Present Time. With Chronological and 
Critical Notices, and Explanatory Notes. 


culation and punctuality of delivery, | 


8 
| In a few days, post 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


STUDIES in FRENCH POETRY. 


Specimens of the Language from the XVIIth Cen- 
tury to the Present Time. With Chronological and 
Critical Notices, and Explanatory Notes. 


9 
Now ready, post S8vo, cloth, price 4s, 
STUDIOUS WOMEN. From the 
French of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 
| Orleans, Translated by R. M. PHILLIMORE, 
10 
Now ready, 12mo, limp cloth, price 3s 6d. 
CLOCKS and WATCHES and BELLS. 
| Rv E. B. Denison. LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., President 
of the British Horological Institute, Author of 
‘Astronomy without Mathematics,” &c. Fifth 
Edition, with Appendix and additional Illustrations, 
N.B.—The Appendix (to the 4th and 5th Edition), 
separately, price 1s. 





London and New York: VIRTUE and CO. 





Next week, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


On **ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hou. 


W. E. GLAbsSTONE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the 


Author of * Studies for Stories.” 


In a few days, square 8vo, illustrated. 


LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessie 
PARKES-BELLOC, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Essays 
on Woman's Work,” &e. 


Next week, at all Libraries, 3 vols, post Svo. 


The MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN 


of the PEOPLE. By Mania Scuwanrrz. 


Next week, New ani Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By NoxMan MAcieop, D.D. 


“One of the most refreshing and delightful books 
which can anywhere be found, Let none be kept from 
reading it. The impression which it makes is the 
nearest thing possible to the delight of wandering in 
fine autumn weather on the braesides of the mountains 
that look forth on tie islands and the Atlantic. And 
the reader will flad in the book what the mere wan- 
derer cannot see in nature—a rich storehouse of noble 
humauities.”"—Scotsman. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 6s. 
The DISCIPLE, and other Poems. 
By Grorae MACDONALD, MLA., Author of * Within 
and Without,” &. 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


LAZARUS, and other Poems. By E. 


H. PLumptre, M.A. 


* Polished and often beautiful voerse,......../ A scholar's 
reading of the religion of the times clothed in the 
rhythm and music of a poetical mind The gem of 
the book is Mr. Piumpire’s striking translation of the 
Song of Deborah.” —Spectutor. 









Next week, in neat cloth. 
The WEEK of PRAYES. By the 
DEAN of CANTERBURY. Being an Abridgment of 
“The Year of Prayer,” intended for Use in Schools 


Now ready, New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CHRIST of HISTORY. By John 
Youna, LL.D. 
“The argument is sustained with great dignity, and 
is recommended by its literary ability as well as its 
intrinsic importauce,”—Athenwum. 


Now realy, at all Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 
By WILLIAM GiILBExT, Author of “Dr, Austin’s 
Guests.” 

“Mr. Gilbert is an author whom we are always glad 
to meet. He is one of the few real story-tellers left to 
us. Ie possesses an art almost lost to the other fol- 
lowers of his eraft—the art of making us believe in his 
thorough sincerity as an artist. As a romantic psycho- 
logist he has no rival.—London Review, 


Now ready, square 32mo, illustrated, 38 d. 


POEMS WRITTEN for aCHILD. By 
TWO FRIENDS, 

“Happy the children to whom sueh a bright, healthy 
volume comes. Happy, too, the children of older 
growth that are fortunate enough to ehance on * Poems 
Written for a Child’ at their booksellers; and, having 
carried it home in their pocket, assist in its exposition 
by some capable flaxen-baired commentator." 
Churclinan, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 
Madame De Wirt, née Guizot, Translated by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

“Madame de Witt is a charming painter of the 
natures and ways of well nurtured children, and the 
Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ has done good 
service in giving us this English version of a book 
which will delight the inmates of our nureeries.”"— 
Athenxvum, 


Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Tuomas Gutuniz, D.D. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS from ‘‘GOOD WORDS.” By 


Henry Rogers, Author of * The Eclipse of Faith.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 
DALE, M.A. 

“On a former occasion we spoke of Mr. Dale's preach- 
ing powers in terms of high commendation. We are 
bound to say that this little volume fully justifies all that 
was then said. We can only re commend our readers 
to lay Mr. Dale's ‘ Week-Day Sermons’ in stock as soon 
as may be. For reading aloud, and exciting fri¢ *ndly 
discussion, we hardly know any modern book like it.’ 
—The Dean of Canterbury in the Contemporary Review. 








STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, MARCH, 1868. | PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
MR. MURRAY’S | Now ready, with Illustrations engraved on Wood, feap. Svo, 2s 6d, cloth. 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. LEAVES 
sails FROM THE I0VURBRAL 
‘ OF 
Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
Shores and Waters of the China Sea. OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
During a Voyage to China, Formosa, Borneo, Sin- Ay fe 38. 
gapore, &c., 1866-67, By CUTHBE RT COLLINGWOOD, FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
F.LS, | With Ilustrations, 8vo, 16s, To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the samo Journal giving an account cf 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 
AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
Life of William Lome AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
sec 1 yndense rom tic Origina wrk 
By lis SON, the Lord Bishop of Oxford. With Por- Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 






trait, post Svo, 10s 6d, 






SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


Tho Battles of Granson, Morat,; = NEW, UNIFORM, AND STANDARD EDITION 


and Nancy. Being the Thir Mi Concluding 
Volume of the HIST: RY « fC - Ant E S the BOLD, 
DUKE of BURGUNDY. By J. Foster irk. With 


oF 
seca ieiiaaie 7 IMR THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 73 Gd each. 
Life of John Lonsdale, D.D., late 


Bishop of Lichfield. With Sei ne from On the 30th inst. 
his Writings. By E. BECKETT DENISON, Qc With 


Porirait, crown Syo, 10s 6d. THE NEWC OMES. 
5 MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 

, Vol. IT. leting this Work, with Twenty-Four Steel Engravings by Ricuanp DoyLe, an 
Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Plan for Vo , completing this Work, w pices. Weaken igravings by ICHARD DOYLE, and 


the Pacification of Ireland Examined. 
By Lord DUFFrsRIN. 8yo, Is, SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 




















































6 
A German View of the French THE POPULAR. NEW. NOVELS, 











Revolution, based on Unpublished Documents 

and Papers from the Secret Archives of Germany. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

By HEINRICH VON SYBEL, Professor of History at <P 

Bonn. Vols, I. and IL., 8vo, 24s. NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” &e. 





STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: aNovel. By 


The Architect of the New Palace | the Author of “‘ Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” &e. 3 vols. 
of Mr EW. Pugin, By Atsuih Panay, DDe | JOHN FALK. Fromthe Danish. By the Trans- 


Author of the “Life of Sir Charles Barry, R.A.” lator of “ The Guardian” and “ Niddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


2nd Edition, with a Postscript. 8vo., 2s & A SISTER’S STORY. (Le Recit d’une Soeur. ) 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


, 8 te TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. Fullom, Author 


DARWIN, F.R.8S. With Llustrati 2 vols, Svo, of “ The Great Highw: ay.” 3 vols. 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. Moodie, 


Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 















9 
Historical Difficulties and Con- | 
tested Events. By OcTave DeLepterne, LL.D., | Also, nearly ready 


Secretary of the Belgian Legation. Post 8vo, 63 A LOST NAME. By the Author of 66 Uncle 


Silas.” 3 vols. 













10 
Life in Abyssinia during a/| RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 


Three Years’ Residence in that Coun- 











try. By MANSFIELD PARKYNS. Revised Edition, | 
with new Introduction, Map, and Woodcuts, post 


| 
8v0, 78 6d. | COMPLETE AND UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. 
} Lately published, in 8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price £5 5s, cloth; or £8 8s, bound in tree-calf 


Id f th by Riviére. 
pat an - Day on, Policy LORD MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


BuXTON, M.P. Third Edition, ‘rewritten and 
enlarged, 8yo, 68, Viz.:—HISTORY of ENGLAND, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHIES, 
REPORT and NOTES on INDIAN PENAL CODE, MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, and OTHER POEMS. 










Old Deccan Days: or, Hindoo Edited by Lady TREVELYAN. 
ate oe Ren y lad at F rene. Youn ak | London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 







Illustrations, crown 8yo, 12s. 








aaaaan EDUCATION IN AMERICA AND 
The Huguenots in England and ENGLAND. 


their Industries, By SAMUEL SMILES, 2nd Edi- 


tion, 8yo, 16s, ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS DRAWN CHIEFLY FROM OFFICIAL 


















SOURCES. 
By JOHN G CROMWELL, M.A, 
The Massacre of St Bar tholomew; Principal of St. Mark's Collego, Chelsea. 
and the Religious Wars in the Re ign « ‘harles IX. PRICE SIXPENCE. 






By Dr. Waite, M.A. Illustrations, $vo, 16s, 





GROOMBRIDGE, Paternoster row. 















Memoirs of the Early Italian gs H I RT S.. 


Painters, and the Progress of Painting 








in Ttaly—C imabne to Boast ano. By Mrs. Jamé-/| Owing to the great fall in the prico of Cotton, we are now enabled to supply all Orders for 
pac aaa ith 50 New Portraits, SHIRTS on the terms charged prior to the rise in 1862, viz.:— 





Sa No. 1—Six for 42s. | No. 2? six for 51s. | No. 3—Six for 63s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 11 Wigmore street, W. 
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Just published, price 1s. 


RELAND: a Letter to Earl Grey. By the Most Rev. 
I Archbishop MANNING, D_D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In crown 8yo, with Two Portraits, price 6s, cloth. 


ARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Joun Tynpatt, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

“Faraday was one of our greatest men, | abstruse details of science not only clear 
and the story of his life has been told | and plain, but absolutely entertaining, 
with the loving simplicity of an ardent | could not fail to deal satisfactorily with 
disciple and a constant friend. Of all |the great discoveries as well as the 
men. Professor Tyndall was the best to calm-flowing life of the philosopher,”"— 
write this life; for he that knows so | Medical Times and Gatette. 
weli how to make the driest and most 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, Vols I. and IL, in 8vo, price 30s. 


OD in HISTORY;; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in the 

Moral Order of the World. By the late Baron BUNSEN, D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D. 

Translated from the German by Susanna Winkworth; with a Preface by A. P. 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

“The object of the present work is in | ing and valuable portions of the work 
fact a glorifying Christianity as the great | consist in the author's expositions of 
culmination of the divine purpose in | Oriental philosophy and religion. These 
pniversal history—the most perfect ex- | are the result of profound reading and 
ample conceivable or possible of the | study, and add greatly to our knowledge 
jdeal to which humanity is constantly | of a wonderful chapter of the human 
impelled to rise......... The most interest- | mind.”"—London Revie. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Just published, in 8vo, with Two Maps, price 16s, 


ISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from the Founding 
of Pondicherry in 1674, to its Capture in 1761. By Major G. B, MALLESON, 
Bengal Staff Corps. 

“This important and most interesting | equally praiseworthy in itself and advan- 
work is in every respect creditable to its | tageous to our literature, thus enriched 
author. That an English officer should | by a highly desirable acquisition. Im- 
undertake to illustrate the brief but | partial, appreciative, thorough in its 
brilliant period of French rule in India, | details, and written in an easy, able, and 
torender due honour to the great men | attractive style; and the French may 
who are all but unknown in England, | congratulate themselves equally with the 
and most unjustly estimated by France, is | English on the chronicler who has sup- 
a gratifying circumstance to the world | plied so considerable a missing link in 
in general; while the manner in which | the history of both nations.” — Contem- 
Major Malleson has done his work is | porary Kevie, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 10s, cloth; or 14s 6d, calf lettered. 
\ AUNDERS HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
i comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation, Latest 
Edition, carefully revised and brought down by the Rev. G. W. Cox, MLA. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s 6d, 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 1s. 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 108 64. 
AYRE'S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 108 6d. 
LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s, 

\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Describing the 
i Symptoms, Causes, and correct Treatment of Diseases, with a large Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, &c. Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for 
the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &e. By T. J. GRaHAM, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, this is by far the best. 
For fullness and completeness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”"—Aanner. 

“Far excelling every publication of its class,”"—JBritish Standard. 


London: Published by SIMPKIX, MARSHALL, and Co. Sold by all Booksellers, 











YHARROW CHURCH, SHEFFIELD.—The BUILDER of 
\) THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4d, contains:—Fine Views, Internal and 
External, with Plan, of Sharrow Church, together with Papers on the proper Utili- 
zation of Sewage—Results of Machinery for Juiners’ Work—Non-Educating Eng- 
land—Excavations on the Palatine—Ventilation—and other subjects. 1 York street, 
Covent Garden, and all Newsmen. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A, 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847—53. 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 





With Steel Portrait. One Volume. 8vo. 12s, 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON’S 
SERMONS. 


First Serres. Small crown 8vo. 53. Now ready. 
SECOND Serigs, Small crown 8vo. 5s. April lst. 
THIRD Serigzs, Small crown 8vo. 5s. May Ist. 
FourTH Series. Small crown svo. 5s, June Ist. 


REV. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NOTICE. 


CHANGE UPON CHANGE, 
A NEW NOVEL, 
By EMILY FAITHFULL, 


Will be ready the First Week in April, in 1 Vol. demy 8vo, at all 
Libraries. 





Iilustrated, 1s, 


THE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


NEW SERIES. 
Edited by Mrs. RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” &e. 

On March 28 will appear No. I. of the New Series, containing the Opening 
Chapters of a NEW NOVEL, by Mrs. RippELt, and various Articles of great 
interest by Eminent Writers. 

CHARLES J, SKEET, 10 King William street, Charing Cross. 





This day, 8vo, 1s. 


\ R. JOHN STUART MILL’S PLAN for the PACIFICA- 
4 TION of IRELAND EXAMINED. By Lord Durrsriy, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY— 
4 The Collection of Modern Books in circulation at Mudie's Select Library, 
now by many thousand Volumes the largest in the world, is augmented and enriched 
from time to time by the addition of large numbers of Cupies of all the principal 
New Books as they appear. Revised Lists of Books recently added, and Catalogues 
of Surplue Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, with a large selec- 
tion of Works of the Best Autbors in ornamental Bindings for Preseuts and Prizes, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 
MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
7 Founded in 1841, 
PATRON: H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES—Presipent : The Earl of CLARENDON, 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Eutrance fee of £6: Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 
10s 6d, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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os SATIONS.—“ An Article in , 

SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, [No. 4), evidently 
written by some one well acquainted with the subject.” 
See Lord Elcho’s Speech in the House of Commons, 
March 19, 1868. } 
on AINT PAULS MAGAZINE. | 
h Edited by ANTHONY Tro.Liore. Published 
munthly, price Ls. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s, 


CHARLIE VILLARS AT 3 
CAMBRIDGE. RAILWAY s. 


By G. L. TorrennaM (Trinity College). 


Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8¥0, 590 pp. 


RAMBLES 


By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 
With numerous Maps and Diagrams, price 15s. 





London and New York: VirTvE and Co. - — 





ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
M No. 102. 5. 


CONTENTS. 


~ 


a National Want.” tion,” &e. 
Mr, G, O, Trevelyan, M.P., on “ Memorial Literature 


of the American War.” 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

On April 1, price 1s. i ie JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
His Historical Character Vindicated, or an Ex- 

amination of the Internal Evidence for our Lord’s Divine 

Mission with reference to Modern Controversy. By 

ONTE de f the Rey. C. A. Row, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 

. Mr. J. Scott Russell, F.R.S., on “Technical Education | Author of “The Nature and Extent of Divine Iuspira- 


WILLIAMS and NorGate, London and Edinburgh. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 108 6d. 
é es WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
of FAITH, Examined on the Basis of the other 
Protestant Confessions, By JosarH TAYLOR GoovsiR 


By the same Author. 
The BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC DOC- 
TRINE of SALVATION, and other Papers. 2 vols. 








“ Andromache.” By W. G. C. 
. Mr, Helps’ * Realmah,” continued. 





Miss Yonge’s * Chaplet of Pearls,” continued. 
Mrs. Fawcett on “The Education of Women of the 
Middle and Upper Classes.” 


Noo 


oo 


. Mr. Frederick Locker's “ Geraldine and I.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 














Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


on True and False Teaching. Translated, with 
Explanatory Notes,and an Introduction on Ancientand | ——— 
Mr. Goldwin Smith on “The Last Republicans Modern Sophistry, By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Author 
et - npenanene oF of “The Progress of the Intellect,’ “The Tiibingen 


Rome.” “ “ a 
School and its Antecedents,” &e, 


. Mr. Leslie Stephen on “ Ritualism.” Pp LATO’S SOPHISTES: 


NEW VOLUME of BARNES'S NOTES. price 4s, cloth 


Svo, L5s. 

4 WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
a Dialogue | garden, London: and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





By Rev. CHARLES 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, London and Edinburgh. | \~ Rn a A Il. complete; Vol. IIT. 


\ LING and STONE, 
s 


Londou: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





An immediate answer to the inquiry, and a 


HAPTERS on MAN, with a Science | PR ARNES'S (ALBERT) NOTES on the wim WILL this COST to PRINT ? 


\/ of Comparative Psychology, and an Examina- 
tion into Man’s Antiquity. By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








PSALMS. To be completed in 3 vols, Vol. I. | | . 
now ready. It is essential to say which Edition and | SPECIMEN Book of 
which style of binding it is required to match. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster row. 


Typss, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained, on application to 
R BakkeETT and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London 
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NEW WORKS. 


1 
in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


Edited from the MSS, of the late W. Plowden. By T. C. PLow- 
(Un April. 


RAVELS 
COUNTRY. 
DEN, Esq. 8vo, with 2 Maps. 


MeEMorrs of BARON BUNSEN. By Frances 


Baroness VON BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, and several Illustra- 
tions in Lithography. (On April 4. 
3 
OD in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsen. 
Translated by SUSANNA WINKWoORTH, with a Preface by Dean STANLEY. 
Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 30s, 


4 
OCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 
Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by the Rev. OswaLp J. 
BeicHer, M.A. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Joun STvART MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
The SAME WORK, People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


6 
N REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By 


JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
The SAME WORK, People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 


7 
ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND, By Henry T. Buckie, Fifth Edition. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


8 
ISTORY of FRANCE. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
Vol. V. (completion), fron: the Establishment of the Directory to the Acces- 
sion of Napoleon IIL., with a copious Index. 8vo, 28s. 
9 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of 
WOLSEY to the DEATH of EL Iz. \BE TH. By JAMES ANTHONY FRovDs, 
MLA., Oxford Vols. I. to X., in 8vo, price £7 2 
L toIV. REIGN of HENRY VIII. Third Edition, 54s, 
V. and VI. EDWARD VI. and MARY. Third Edition, 28s. 
VIL and VII. ELIZABETH. Vols. I. and If. Fourth Edition, 23s. 
IX. and X. ELIZABETH. Vols. IIL. and IV. 


3. 


82s. 
10 
ARADAYasa DISCOVERER. By Jonn Tynpatt, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With Two Portraits, crown 8yo, 6s. 
li 


IFE of Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B., some- 
time Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the Rey. JoHN M‘ILRAITH, 
Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 
12 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCHBISHOP 


WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissions. 


with Portrait, 7s 6d. 

N AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and partly rewritten, with above 1,000 

additional Memvirs. By W. L. R. CATEs. Feap., 10s 6d. 


13 


14 
ORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
Uniform Library Edition. Edited by Lady TREVELYAN. 
Portrait, £5 5s, 


8 vols. 8vo0, with 


15 
IX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Carpenter, 


Author of “Our Convicts,” &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, 13s. 


16 


RELAND: a Letter to Earl Grey. By the Most 


Rev. Archbishop MANNING, D.D. S8vo, price 1s. 


RACTS for the DAY. " Edited by the Rev. Orsy 


SHIPLEY, M.A. 8vo, 9s 6d. 


the AU THOR of the FOURTH | 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Vy AS St. JOHN 
GOSPEL? By a LAYMAN, formerly 
Crown 8vo, as. 
19 
CHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Annotated for 
. the use of English Learners, by E. A. OPPEN, of Haileybury College. 
Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d, 


20 


NELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 
- SCOPES. Py T. W. Wess, MLA... F.R.A.S. Revised Edition, with Map and 
Woodcuts, 16mo, 7s 6d. (Un April 4, 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


Crown 8vo, | 


Complete and | 


TELE- | 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONs, 
on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. By 


Various WRITERS, Edited by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. Second Edition, 
Sv, 10s 6d. (7 
his da 
“ By far the most copious and valuable contribution yet offered to the patina , 
educational reform."—£dinburyh Review. sh 


SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on 


TINENT. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A. 8Svo, 10s 6d. (This day, 


VITTORIA COLONNA. Her Life and Poems. By 


Mrs. Henny Roscoe. With Photographs, Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


ESSAYS on ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY, 


By J.T. Netriesuip. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. [This day. 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my Sister 


Mourners. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 38 6d. [This day, 


The CONNECTION of CHURCH and STATE. An 


Address delivered at Sion College on February 15, 1868. By ARTHUR PENRuyN 
STANLEY, Dean of Westminster. 8vo, Is. [This day. 


On SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS, 


with the Mathematical Elemeuts of By G, B. Airy, Astronomer Ri om 
Crown 8vo, 9s. (This day, 


ACADIAN GEOLOGY. 


ESSAYS 


the CON. 


Music 


The Geological Structure, 
Organic Remains, and Mineral Resources of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Geological Maps aud Illustrations. 8vo. [Shortly 


The NEW LANDLORD. Translated from the Original 


Hungarian of MAURICE JOKAI, by A. J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, is, 
[This day. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





NEW VOLUMES of the CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


Selections for Schools. By the late Professor 
New Edition. Edited by G, G, Ramsay, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 
[This day. 


ON the PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By the Rey. 


E. THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
[This day. 


and Published by MACMILLAN and Co, 


OVID. 


Ramsay. 


Printed at the Clarendon Press, 
University. 


Oxford: 
London, Publishers to the 





The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE ready THIS DAY. 
This day is published, No. LX., for April, of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Moathly. Price 


Oue Shilling. Conducted by Epmunv Yates. 
CONTENTS.—1. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. (With an Illustration.) 
Book Li. Chap. 8. L’homme propose.—9. Dieu dispose.—2. Love-Locks.—3. What 
| is the Laureate About ?—4. a —5. Hopeless. (With an Lilustration.)—6, 
Ww hat Becomes of the Pictures ?—7. A House of Cards: a Novel. Book I. Chap. 
The Havilands; 4, Strategic Movements.—8, In the Spring. (With an Illustra- 

H tion.)—9. “Le Neveu de Rameau.”"—1l), English Photographs. No. IIL By an 

| American.—11l. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Chap. 34. 

Gallipoli; 35. Standish’s Adventure ; 36. The Gallipoli Ghost, 

NOTICE,—Tiis day is published. 

The LIFE of DAVID GARRICX%. From Original Family 
Papers and numerous Published and Uapublished Sources, By Percy Fitz 
GERALD, 2 vols. Svo. 
*Onee taken ap, it will not easily be laid down. 

satisfactory biography that has yet appeared of oar 

“It is very interesting; its ar inals and aneedotes w leasunt to many who rise 
unrefreshed from the reading of a port mus novel,”"—; dart. 
‘Every one either professionally or generally interestec in the stage should read 
‘The Life of David Garrick.’ It will be found full of. inf orm ution, well stocked 
wit! 1 valuable suggesti ons, and wond+rfully interesting.” —G/ohe, 
* Mr. Fitzgerald is fairly entitled to be considered the only writer who has yet 
give n us a life of Garrick worthy to be so called."—Zeader. 
‘Mr. Fitzgerald has evidently been thorough! y painstaking in the collection and 
collation of his facts: and the result is, that we have for the first time a really valu- 
able history of David Garrick.”"—Atar. 
* Pleasant reading in itself, and does credit to Mr. Fitzgerald's industry 
may recommend these volumes ito the lovers of biography, and espe cially to lovers 


of the lives of actors,”"—d theneum. 
- We have, at last, a biography of the Reformer of the British Stage in the eigh- 


| teenth century, filled with amusing anecdote and pleasant reminiscences.”—ZLeil's 
Week ly Messenger. 
| The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the 


| Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, In: 3 








U nquestiouat ily, it is the most 
Eng sh toscius,”"—Lraminer, 





[Ready this day at every Library. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
| A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
| BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lazce. 
| A New Nove!, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &¢, 
| is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols, 
NOTICE.—A. NEW NOVEL by W. H. RUSSELL. 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. In3vols. By 
W. H. Russe, LL.D., of the Times. 
LOVE or MARRIAGE? a Novel. By William Black. 
3 vols. 
| The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. 


of * Never Forgotten,” * Seventy-Five Brooke Street, 


By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 
* &. “hh 13 
pers “ ly this day. 
a New Novel. By the 
‘Three Hundred a Year. 
(Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price saper Edition of 
SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of ‘‘Guy Living- 


. & 


| NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: 
| Hon. Mrs, HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author « 
3 vols. 
2s, a New and Cle 


Also, price 23, a cheap Edition of 


| The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Illustrated. 


TINSLEY BROTHE RS, 1s Catherine street, Strand. 
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*,* True to the spirit of the time, Tae Express looks to a large number of readers at a low price, rather than to a comparatively 
few at a high price. 













PRICE ONE PENNY, 


THE EXPRESS, 


EVENING NEWSPAPER. 
THE BEST JOURNAL FOR FAMILY READING. 














Early Information on all Subjects of Interest. 


Foreign Telegrams and Correspondence, recording all useful facts and important 
occurrences. 


Opinions of the Morning Papers. 
Summary of Intelligence (Home and Foreign) that may arrive in the course of the day. 


Reports of the Markets—Money, Railway, Corn, Produce, Cattle, and others. These are 
supplied by the best authorities. 








Proceedings in Parliament, a carefully prepared Summary ; with Reports of all the more 
important Speeches. 


Abstracts of the Proceedings of Learned Socicties. 
Reviews, with Extracts from important New Books, and from the Magazines. 






Criticisms on Art, with Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections, &c. 





Music and Drama, including criticisms on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, New Music, &c. 
Leading Articles, by some of the ablest pens. 
Miscellanea, likely to interest the informed and the intelligent. 










March, 1868. 
HERE is nothing in which the enterprise of modern times and the increasing intelligence of the public are 
more strikingly shown than in the continued improvement of the Newspaper. Avoiding all interference 
with private life, it now rests its claim to support on honesty, intelligence, aud enterprise. This, at least, is the 
case with Tue Express, which cherishes the ambition of being excelled by no Journal either as regards fullness 
of information, or fairness in communicating it. . 

That the opinion of every one is in some degree moulded by the Journal he constantly reads, is a 
consideration which should have its weight, both with the conductors and readers of a Newspaper. It is true 
the judgment will frequently err, but honesty of purpose the public has a right to expect—and to this merit 
Tue Express boldly lays claim. Believing a Liberal policy to be the one best calculated to improve the 
condition of society, to maintain public order, to preserve a mauly freedom, and to afford security to the labour 
of the industrious as well as to the property of the wealthy, Tue Express is the consistent advocate of Liberal 
principles, 

Being a Newspaper, it exhibits Life and Society as they are; but being also a Journal for Families, it 
excludes from its pages every paragraph unfit for general perusal. 






















TO ADVERTISERS. 


The high character of Tue Express and its rapidly extending circulation among all classes of the community 
render it one of the very best channels for Advertising, the more especially as the space devoted to Advertise- 
ments is limited, and they are typographically arranged in a way to increase their efiect. 
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ALL BOOKSTALLS. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D'AZEGLIO, Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


The OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History of the 


Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficurer. Demy 8vo, with 427 Illustrations. 
20s. [This day. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By Atrnonsr 


Esquiros. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


Hon. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. 


Ropert LYTTON (Owen Meredith). 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s. 


EDWIN the FAIR, and ISAAC COMNENUS. By 


Henry TaYor, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, [This day. 


LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


JOHN. 2 wis. post Svo, 18s. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS. By Awnastasta Doxsy, 


formerly Embroidress to the Queen, and Author of “ Church Embroidery.” 
Square fcap., with 40 Plates and large Frontispiece, printed in colours, illus- 
trating a “ Pontifical High Mass.” (Yearly ready. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY. Ancient and Modern, 


with numerous examples and full instructions. By ANASTASIA DOLBY. 
Square fcap., with elaborate Frontispiece aud 40 Plates, 12s. 


IRELAND and HER CHURCHES. 


GopwIn. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in ENGLAND. By Atprnonse 


Esqviros. Post 8vo, 9s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Mor ey, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at University College, London. 
The CELTS and ANGLO-SAXONS. Vol. I, Part I, 10s. 
FROM the CONQUEST to CHAUCER. Vol. I., Part II., 12s. 
FROM CHAUCER to DUNBAR. Vol. II, Part I, 12s. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


9 vols. demy 8yo, price £4 4s. 


By J. A. Sr. 


By James 


The 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 


The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 2 


vols. royal 8vo, 21s, 


The HOLY LAND. By W. Herworrn Dixon. New 


Edition. 1 yol., with Two Steel and Twelve Wood Engravings, post 8vo, price 
108 6d. 


LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. Lioyp 


Evans. Crown 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. ByC. F. Exton. 


Frontispiece, Three Maps, aud Forty Woodcuts, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. By 


W. W. IRBLAND, M.D. Crown 8y¥o, 9s. 


FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery in 


Mauritius. By C.J. Boyle. Crowa 8vo, Frontispiece, 9s. 


NARRATIVE ofa JOURNEY through ABYSSINIA. 


By Henry Durron. Second Edition. Post 8vo, with 3 Maps, price 10s 6d. 


ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. Written from Dic- 


tation, by Colonel CHURCHILL, Post 8vo, with Fac-Simile Letter, 9s. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. 


BreacKeNnsery, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. 


By Captain 


Post 8vo, 5s, 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


BAGEHOT. Post 8yo, 9s. 


By Watrter 


COMEDY—The INFERNO. 


Second Edition, 14s. 


DANTE’S DIVINE 


Literally translated by Dr. CARLYLE. 


| SABINA. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “NO CHURCH.” 
Published this day, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


POOR HUMANITY. By the Author of “ No Church.” 
“Mattie, a Stray,” &., &., z 
NEW NOVEL by Mr, W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W. Harrisoy 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [This day, 


TONIC BITTERS: 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ALICE GRAEME: a 
The WHITE ROSE. 


MARGIE GLYDE: 
WYNCH. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 

MABEL’S PROGRESS. 
Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household 


and the Desert. By Ovurpa. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Lady Woop. 


By Lecu Kvyienr, 
[Ready this day, 


crown 8yo, 
[This day. 


3 vols. 


a Novel. 


Novel. 2 vols. 


By Wuayvre Metvitte. 


a Sketch, By C. Matiye 


By the Author of “ Aunt 


By Anna C. Sreete. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 


crown Svo. 


LORD FALCONBERG’S 


CLARKE. 2 vols. 


PIEBALD: a Novel. 


HEIR. By Cuartes 


2 vols. 


By R. F. Boye. 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’'S LETTERS and SPEECHES. With Elucida- 
tions and Connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 18s, 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING—LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol. 6s. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO-WORSHIP. l vol. 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM—PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gérue. A Translation. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION. 


Volumes already Published :— 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. With Eight Illustrations. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Eight Illustrations. 
OLIVER TWIST. With Eight Illustrations. 33s. 
DOMBEY and SON. With Eight Illustrations. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Eight Illustrations. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Eight Illustrations. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Eight Illustrations. 
BARNABY RUDGE. With Hight Illustrations. 3s. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With Eight Illustrations. 3s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With Eight Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

To be published, March 31st. 
A TALE of TWO CITIES. With Eight Illustrations. 3s. 


6s. 


In 2 vols, 12s. 





os. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


3s. Gd. 

3s. 

3s. 6.1. 
3s. Od. 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Beautifully Printed in post 8vo, and carefully Revised by the Author. With the Original 
Illustrations. 
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